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FRIENDS  AND  THEIR  WAYS.* 

arc  always  thankful  to  liave  our  iniiids  drawn  towards 
books  wliicli  faniiliarizo  ns  with  iho  words  and  faces  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  I'riends.  Siui^ular  enough  for  a 
people  so  business-like,  there  is  very  little  that  su^’j^ests  or 
helps  in  the  way  of  visible  ehurch  organization.  Tlie  history 
of  their  Societv  seems  i)lainlv  to  teach  us  tliat  in  a  world  so 
devoted  to  sense,  so  made  up  of  sensuous  im])ressions,  the  very 
ehurch  itself  with  the  purest,  holiest,  and  divinest  si'cd,  cannot 
|i;row  without  an  admixture,  or  let  us  say  rather  a  soil,  of  earth- 
liness.  Uur  excellent  fellow-lieirs  of  the  ^race  of  life  of  this 
Society  seem  exactly  to  have  failed  to  impress  tliemselves  more 
exteiisiv’^ely  on  the  world  and  society  tlirougli  the  very  attem])t 
to  do  that  which  our  Lord  himself  said  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
attempt  to  do,  namel}',  to  root  up  all  tlie  tares  out  of  tlu^ 
harvest-field;  he  said  this  would  very  likely  result  in  rootiiu;  u|> 
the  wheat  with  them.  Hence  the  Society  of  Eriends  soon  found 
itself  to  be  a  very  limited  ehurch  ;  but  while  characterized  by 
its  siiij^ular  diminutiveness  as  a  sect,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
loss  characterized  by  its  extraordinary  excellence,  and  by  the 
production,  from  time  to  time,  of  men  and  women  of  truly 
apostolic  fervour.  Every  life  we  read  seems  the  life  of  an 

*  I.  Memoirs  of  Forster.  Edited  by  IVujainiii  S(‘el»ohm. 

2  vols.  Alfred  W.  liciuadt. 

2.  Peter  Pedford^  the  Spitaffields  Phlhtnfhrojtist.  by  ^\  illiam 
Tallaok.  S.  W.  kartri(fi;e. 

3.  /Jfc  of  Georffe  Pichordson.  Alfred  W.  lieiiiK'tt. 

4.  The  idfe  (in  'd  fjibours  of'  GeorjfC  W’^oshinf/too  II  olh'ci\  of  lluhnrt 
Toiriiy  Tasmania.  JJy  .lames  JJaekliuiise  aii<l  Charles  laylor. 
A.  W.  Jleiinett. 

5*  'Phe  Fells  of  Swarthmoor  Hall  and  their  Triends^  n'lth  an  account 
of  their  Ancestor^  Anne  Askca\  the  Martyr.  J’y  Maria  Webb. 
A.  W.  Boiiiiott. 
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(‘:iriu‘st  qiiietist,  aiul  reveals  tliroiif^li  its  ])a"es  wonderful  Init 
itmu-vimI  ])ower.  AVe  must  say  tliat,  usually,  to  enjoy  iho  lifo 
of  a  nu  inOer  or  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  reader 
must  have  truly  educated  and  spiritual  sympathies  ;  other  lives 
mav  have  many  adventitious  sources  of  interest,  anecdote,  illus¬ 
trations  of  manifold  and  various  charaeters,  historical  or  scenic 
interests;  the  life  of  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
usually  a  record  of  internal,  spiritual  strivings  ;  usually  a  story 
of  dut y  fronted  and  fultilled  in  the  midst  of  difHculties.  Sonie- 
times  we  have  the  accounts  of  that  marvellous  insight  into 
s])iritual  states,  both  in  the  evil  and  the  good,  which  results 
from  a  constant  introspective  communing  with  their  own 
spirit.  This  watchfulness  over  self  is  sometimes  carried  to  a 
<liscas(‘d  extreme,  not  fonly  in  producing  a  suspicion  of  its 
own  motive  and  character,  very  needlessly,  but  in  accustoming 
tin*  (*ye  to  a  suspicious  view  of  others.  Jbit  every  deduction 
duly  made,  still  the  stories  of  Friends  arc  usually  painfully 
humbling;  they  are  the  records  of  such  singleness  of  heart,  such 
])urity  of  intention,  such  indilierence  to  human  praise  for  its 
<ovn  sake,  such  faith  in  the  witness  of  God  in  the  human  souls  of  all 
nu  n,  such  incessant  travel  to  bear  the  message  given  by  the  Spirit 
into  cmirts  of  kings,  t)r  the  meanest  huts  of  the  savage  in  the 
wilderness,  or  the  beggar  in  the  city, — we  think,  indeed,  that 
the  wonderful  ease  with  which  any  of  their  number,  on  whom 
tlu'  burden  is  laid,  is  able  to  reach  the  ])resenee  of  kings  and 
em])erors,  leads  them  somewhat  to  over-rate  the  importance  of 
sucli  potentates  ;  but  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  admitted  that  if 
they  have  shown  anxiety  to  stand  covered,  and  deliver  the 
Wind  of  the  Lord  before  kings,  they  have  been  not  the  less 
anxious  to  carry  the  same  word  to  those  who  have  been  the 
oliscouring  of  all  things.  The  life  of  iV'ter  Fedford  is,  how- 
ev(‘r,  an  excej)tion  to  many  of  the  remarks  we  have  made. 
4  his  most  remarkable  man  led  not  merely  a  life  of  intense 
a(‘tivity,  and  most  devoted  usefulness,  but  it  was  illustrated  hv 
a  multitude  ot  instances  of  the  most  romantic  character.  Sonic 
men  ]H>ssess  a  strong  character;  but  you  would  not  say  of  them, 
they  are  characters.  A\  illiam  ForsterTind  Peter  Bedford  seem 
to  us  to  illustrate  the  dilference.  AVilliam  Forster  lived  a  life 
of  constant,  inward  ascension,  in  which  he  might  have  found 
himself  in  communion  with  the  St.  Bernard  of  one  age,  or  the 
dohn  Metcher  ol  Madeley  of  another;  holy  elevation,  a  constant, 
sedulous,  prayerlul  elfort  to“  bring  every  thought  and  word  into 
captivity  to  (  hrist,^'  reveals  the  possession  of  a  lofty  character 
guen  and  inoulded  by  the  Divine  Spirit;  dignified,  conteiu- 
plaiivo,  his  eye  opened  to  the  impressions  from  lovely  scenery  J 
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deeply,  watclifully  spiritual ;  if  ho  liad  much  loss  of  the  mystic 
vet  Ins  painful/^  inward  life  seems  to  hriu^  before  us  a  charac¬ 
ter  greatly  resembling  that  of  Isaac  IViiniugtou.  Kcader,  dost 
thou  know  Isaac  l^ennington  ‘f  Get  the  folio  of  his  works,  and 
become  familiar  with  one  of  the  nuA^t  extraordinary  of  the 
Quakers  of  the  olden  time.  While  we  read  his  words,  we 
realize  the  well-known  lines  of  Whittier : — 

The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain, 

The  thousand  lures  of  sin 

Around  him,  had  no  power  to  stain 
The  purity  w  ithin. 

He  walked  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight, 

By  love,  and  not  by  hnv ; 

The  presence  of  the  wrong  or  right 
He  rather  felt  than  saw  ; 

And  j)ausing  not  for  donl)tfiil  choice 
()i‘  evils,  great  or  small. 

He  listened  to  that  inward  voice 
Wliich  called  away  from  all. 

This  must  bo  much  tlio  charaettu*  of  all  the  higher  order  of 
Friends.  Ibit  IVtcr  llcdford  was  a  character  ;  the  niovcuicnts 
of  his  mind  were  not  like  those  of  William  Forster,  cultivated, 
stately,  the  unfoldings  of  long,  painful,  continuous  thought;  his 
was  an  essentially  active  luiture  in  that  which  the  world  cidls 
action.  His  labours  were  among  his  actjuaintances,  were  with 
thieves,  the  lowest  reprobates  of  socit'ty ;  the  shrtnvd,  clear, 
deeply  instinctive,  aiul  faithful,  saintly  nature  felt  most  for 
those,  the  outcasts,  who  were  out  of  all  sight,  and  all  care.  As 
we  have  intimated,  a  number  of  circumstances  in  his  life  give 
to  it  the  interests  of  ])hilanthropic  romance.  cannot  so 

heartily  congratulate  ^Ir.  Tallack  on  his  success  in  his  little 
book;  we  are  persuaded,  from  our  jdca.sant  recollect  ions  ot  his 
Friendly  SJiCtcIws,  that  he  posses.ses  the  ability  to  have  executed 
his  task  much  better.  Peter  Pedford^s  life  is  one  which  would 
have  well  repaid  the  most  careful  study,  arrangement,  and 
hnish  in  the  execution  of  it.  lie  was,  in  a  very  eminent  sense, 
a  representative  Friend.  Those  extraordinary  gleams,  as  Iroin 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  the  very  holy  man  is  ])erinitted 
to  wear  as  a  breastplate,  often  ihushed  in  a  remarkable^  man¬ 
ner  from  him.  He  brings  before  us  recollections  of  Samuel 
Ilownas,  that  fine  old  F'riend  of  the  last  century.  H  illiam 
korstcr,  by  his  habit  of  contemplation,  ])laced  himscll  in  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  spiritual  truth,  Ikder  liedford,  by  ^  his 
lilo  of  spiritual  and  instinctive  dependence  on  the  light 
within,  placed  liimself  in  immediate  contact  with  character. 
Ue  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  that  illustrious  baud  which  has 
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now  travelled  tbrouj^b,  and  delved  in,  the  moral  sewerage  of 
Spitaltields  and  Wliitecliapel.  Ills  business  was  in  ibe  neigh- 
hourbooil,  situate  in  lUsbopsgate  Street  ;  business,  philan- 
tbropy,  siH'ial  and  religious  engagements  meted  out,  in  projxn- 
tion,  bir>  (lay  from  about  tlie  year  1810  to  bis  death  in  1801, 
at  tbe  ripe  age  of  eigbty-four.  When  be  oommeiieed  business, 
tifiv  years  since,  in  tbe  neiglibourbood  of  Spitulfields,  crime  aiul 
destitution  were  much  more  liorrible  in  London  than  even  now. 


Mr.  lledford  set  himself  to  work  to  throw,  as  a  torchlight,  in¬ 
telligence  upon  tbe  fearful  enormities  of  ini(piity  for  which, 
it  se(‘ms  to  us,  tln^  existing  government  of  tlu^  country 
was  more  responsible  than  tlie  wretched  subjects ;  ca})il;Il 
])unishment  was  executed  with  indiscriminate  severity  and 
heallum  barbarity;  upwards  of  a  hundred  crimes  were  punish¬ 
able  by  death  :  in  those  good  old  times,  stealing  a  shilling  from 
tin*  person,  or  live  shillings  from  a  slioj),  letting  the  water  out 
of  a  fishpond,  or  being  in  the  company  of  gipsies  for  twelve' 
months,  wt'ie  all  ei[ually  punishable  by  death,  llie  imbecile  old 
watchmen  of  London,  called  “  (diarlies,’^  waddling  round  their 
lu'ats  in  the  least  dangerous  parts  of  London,  rather  helped 
than  hindeivd  (rime;  sometimes  the  box  and  “  (liarley  ” 
weri'  both  turned  upside  down,  and  sometimes  both  thrown 
togeth(*r  into  some  neighbouring,  unsavoury  ditch.  Tlu^ 
narrow  streets,  dim  lighted,  and  kennel-like,  rather  invited 
tlu'  burglar  and  the  footpad.  Thieves  Avere  allow('d  by  the 
thieftakers  to  run  a  certain  period,  and  then  they  betrayc'd  and 
gavi'  tlu'in  up  for  rewards  called  “  blood-money.  Law  had  no 
regard  to  life;  the  average  of  trials,  it  has  been  said,  at  that 


time,  lu'ver  exceeded  eight  and  a-half  minutes;  the  prisoners 
well'  condemned  before  they  knew  Avhat  had  occurred  ;  very 
olti'ii,  on  being  hurri('d  from  a  court,  a  prisoner  Avould  ('xchiini, 
It  can’t  be  me  they  mean,  I’ve  nut  been  tried  yet!”  thio 
metropolitan  judge  was  famous  for  despatching  sixty  or  seventy 
trials  a-day;  and  at  the  ( )ld Jhiik'y,  February  lOth,  1SI4,  live 
eliildri'ii,  irom  eight  to  fourt('en  years  of  age,  were  condemned 
to  death.  This  was  the  state  of  things  3Ir.  Bedford  set  himselt’ 
to  attempt  to  reform,  with  the  indefatigable  phalanx  of  Allens, 
Barclays,  hrys,  Forsters,  iScc.,  Ac.  llis  attention  was  lirst 


drawn  to  an  interest  in  juvenile  criminals  by  the  execution  of 
•lohn  Knight  for  stealing  a  gold  watch,  llis  innocence  was  as 
charly  as  iHissible  demonstrati'd  by  Mr.  Bedford,  who,  knowing 
the  ways  and  the  whereabouts  of  thieves’  gangs,  discovered  the 
real  culprit ;  and  Mr.  Bedford,  with  J)r.  Imshington,  waited  uih)11 
Lord  8i  Imouth,  the  Home  Secretary,  with  the  watch,  which  they 
had  i\ covered,  and  u  statement  of  the  case ;  but  Lord  8idiuouth 


Peter  Pecf/ont, — SpirifHtft  Giudanee,  ‘Jo7 

TTis  very  likely  influenced  in  his  feelings  by  the  fact  Ibat 
Shi^n-ton  belonged  to  the  opposite  poht.ca  party,  and  Uni 
lad  wi^s  exec-uted,  declaring  bis  innocence  three  lines  while 
w  Vere  drawing  the  cap  over  liis  lace.  I'roiu  tins  circiiin- 
rHucc  originated  a  great  variety  of  means  ot  uset  illness,  and 
r  establishment  in  Spitaltiehls  of  institutions,  resulting  m 
virv  blessed  and  decided  indications  ot  success.  1  ho  thicic.s 
hoinsclves  trusted,  loved,  and  honoured  him ;  and  on  oin. 
(K'casion,  lie  got  buck  a  valuable  stolen  portmanteau,  with  its  big- 
r  .f  <r.,nns  which  had  taken  it  Irom  some  ol  his  trieuds. 

and  lives  amidst  which  Mr.  lied  for.  I 

constaiitlv  moved,  seem  to  show  that  the  O/.r.r  /imY  ot  (  liar h-s 
nicicens  'and  Lrs  J/.'scni/i/cs-  of  A  ictor  Hugo,  have  v.wy  litth 
Pin  bo  called  exao’geration.  Hy-and-by  came  the  ‘  Societ\ 
“for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Itiscipline,”  ami  the 
of  the  sainte.l  Elizabeth  Fry.  In  the  cour.so  ol  the  cxam.nat  i.m 
'died  forth  by  this  earnest  and  intrepid  Society— whose  laboiii.-- 
had  boranUcipated  by  Mr.  lleilford,  now  one  0}  its  most 

active  members-remarkable  rircunistances  were  clic.tc.l .  t 
horrible  system  of  blood-money  was  expo.scd.  Di.  bus  1111 
;:;^ccialhMlrew  up  a  paper  searching 

life  oi‘  Mr  Bedford  was  especially  char.u  tcii/t  I  }  ^  > 

those  particular  providences  which,  however  we  may  attempt 

coinchlences,  &c.,  &c.,  certainly  do  seem  to  ‘ 

order  of  incidents  as  those  mentioned  m  f 

Apostle  Paul,  when  he,  an.l  bis  eonipamo .,  ,  •  lU  ' 

■mspel  labours  in  Syria,  Silesia,  Phrygia,  and  (.aUt  a,  ^  t 

fy^into  llitlivnia,'  but  the  Spirit  siitlere.l  ^ 

Tlcdford  was  often  the  subject  ot  "  ‘"1!^  A  re^ 

impressions,  contirming  themsehes  ^ 

markable  instance  is  mentioned  in  VrLids, 

notorious  character,  once  connected  ^  J  ^ 

suhsequcntly  executed  for  murder.  n  'Mj'  contidim- 

tive  years  since,  he  was  a  friend  of  JN  tt'r 

lial  clerk  in  the  business  of  Mr.  ,, 

Bedford.  The  young  man  was  precise  in  tlu'  exhi- 

(lecidcd  religious  protession,  and  I  ivter  Bedford 

was  a  long  time  (juite  dissatistud  \  •  I  ,  n  ai 

there  was  something  wrong  and  specious  j*.*  ^  .  ^  j  (),,,( 

fessioii,  till,  one  night,  tlic  iTi.jr'h^ 

the  young  man  had  done  aii-fhe  miisl  g... 

gallows;  that  yet  there  was  upossibil  j  yt  was  very 

and  front  the  young  man,  and  accuse  h  .  . 
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extraordinary',  and  Mr.  Bedford  attempted  to  reason  with  him¬ 
self  upon  the  injustice  ot  it ;  an  apparently  benevolent  and 
rclijrious  person  to  be  accused  in  this  way  he  telt  to  be  a  most 
remarkable  step,  and  he  deliberated  very  seriously  before  he 
could  act  upon  the  strange  impression  ;  the  more  he  prayed  and 
thought  over  the  matter,  the  more  he  telt  it  must  proceed  from 
a  higher  source  than  any  mere  tancies  or  imaginations  of  his 
own.  Si  he  set  out  to  the  residence  of  the  young  man ;  but 
again  he  hesitated,  and  turned  ba^  k;  again  he  was  compeIle<l 
to  return,  and  at  length  he  reached  the  house;  there  he  waited 
until  the  voung  man  he  sought  came  in  ;  and  then,  in  a  st^^rious 
and  mmt  impressive  manner,  communicated  his  mysterious  but 
dt'cp  impression,  that  he  had  not  only  done  that  which  made 
him  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country,but  which  might  residt  in 
capital  punishment.  He  continued — as  we  have  heard  the  storv 
fnun  those  to  whom,  long  years  afterwards,  it  was  rec‘ite<l “  I 
know  not  what  has  brought  me  hero  ;  1  know  not  what  thou  hast 
d(jne  ;  but”  and  hen*  the  nervous  and  excited  inaiiner  of  Peter 
Be«lford  was  given  to  u**),  ‘‘  I  Ixseeih  thee,  give  it  me,  give  it  me, 
give  it  me !”  The  young  man  had,  at  that  very  time,  in  his  jx>.v.s- 
sion  several  noti-s  he  had  turgid,  but  not  pav<o<l ;  he  gave  them  up ; 
1  Vter  B^lford  threw  them  into  the  tire  !  Wc  can  well  believe  with 
what  fervour  he  ltd  the  young  man  to  his  knees  in  |)rayer,  and 
what  eariK>t  adjurations  he  addressed  to  him.  However,  the 
sigiiitirant  and  wonderful  warning  was  not  taken.  Although 
the  dangr  was  csea|Kd  for  that  lime,  he  yielded  to  temptation 
again,  and  wus  transjiortod.  After  long  years,  having  still  re- 
taiiud  the  vesture  and  language  of  the  Soedety  of  Friend'? — 
although,  of  course*,  not  of  their  numlicr — he  returiud  to 
Fngland  a  very  wealthy  man,  yieldeel  himself  to  yet  more 
fearful  crime,  and  terminated  his  career  on  the  scarfold.  This 
was  not  the  only  instance  iii  which  the  mind  of  Peter  Bedford 
was  thus  remarkably  impressed  and  leil.  The  little  story  of  his 
life  before  us,  introduces  him  in  company  with  several  remark¬ 
able  friends,  especially  the  well-known  Thomas  Shillitoe. 


tlie  <x'casioiH  on  which  he  was  aided  and  accompanied  by 
his  fnt'iid  pK*«iford,  we  iiiav  mention  his  >econd  interview  with  (ieorge 
th.*  f  ourth  (ill  1824).  Sliillitof*  aii'l  liis  friend  proceeded  to  \\  iiid-or, 
and  -tcnI  Th*m'']ve<  in  the  f.ong  Walk  in  tli«*  Park,  wlcr*"*  tb  y 
wai**d  till  tl?.*  king  ”»!  1  j  a  <  hv  in  hi'i  p^.T^v-rliai-'**.  ^  inr  t!  * 

tw»»  *  vid*  iitly  •  f  aec-ting  liim,  and  liaviiiu'’  j'ajcrs  in 

tin  r  h.i’id',  til-'  Taonar<  h  '?oppp  1  t|j,*  hof'e:,  and  co'irtooii 'Iv 
v»*nni'>i‘  n  to  rliillii<-c  i.i  |  re<*‘!it  a  d«K'iim(*nt  containing  a  >^10  *11-  ! 

»‘arne*.i  {'rule.-l  agaln^l  the  lament  aide  de>i*craiion  of  lie*  Sabbath  in  the 
king  5»  liaiioveriau  douiinions^  wliich  the  petitioner  had  recently  visited. 
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\Ir.  ShillitcX'  quaintly  reconl^: — “  S».‘reral  year^  havini;  vlap<oil  <iiuv  I 
hail  an  interview  with  him  at  r>ri^hton,  and  tlie  kiiiv:  having  l..>st 
ruaeh  of  that  dorid  eoimtenance  he  then  had,  al'O  apjraring  a4t>l  and 
K?bg  wTapp*.’d  up  in  a  loose  drab  greatcoat,  instead  of  a  uniform  whi«‘h 
he  wore  on  the  former  occasion,  s«'me  he^itati-.'ii  aro<e  in  my  mind  b'^t  I 
!>hottld  b*»  mistaken,  and  it  <houId  not  K‘  the  king.  1,  theref  n*.  I-**  k- 
ing  up  at  him,  inquired,  '  Bnt  is  it  the  kitnj  y  to  Nvliieii  he  replu**!, 
‘Yes,  friend:  1  am  the  king;  give  it  to  the  Manpii';  of  Conyngham;  ’ 
wh>  receive^.!  it  with  a  smile;  on  which  the  king  said,  *  Now,  you  ha\e 
haadt-d  it  to  me/  Mr.  Shillitoe  then  U'<»k  the  opportunity  “f  uttering 
a  brief  religious  addre'ss;  after  listening  to  which,  the  king  replied, 
*  1  thank  you ;  ^  and  the  interview  tenuinatcd.*’ 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  i  leorge  the  Fourth  was  in  his  Ia<t 
illness,  he  e.xpressed  a  wish  to  have  **  that  furni'h 

religious  consolation,  but  that  some  circumstance  preveiitcvl  the  acc'.»m- 
plishment  of  his  desire. 

Mr.  Bedford  had  long  withdrawn  himself  from  ^11  public 
life  before  his  death  ;  he  died,  peacefully  sinking  into  the  anus 
of  lutiiiite  love,  with  u  sweet  consciousness  of  life  fultilUd  and 
its  tasks  endtd,  at  Crovdon,  I'^bd. 

AVilliam  F'orster  was  a  character  of  another,  we  scarcely 
know  whether  we  ought  to  say  of  a  higher,  order.  It  inclu- 
dt-d  more  of  what  we  ordinarily  regard  as  mind,  active,  surelv, 

%  V/  % 

but  an  activity  of  a  more  nervous  and  mental  quality  than 
that  of  Peter  Beilford.  He  is  one  of  the  tinest  illustrations 
of  a  minister  of  the  Socdety*  of  Friends  with  which  we  have 
been,  for  a  long  time,  acquainted ;  very  closely  rt'sombling 
Stephen  (irellet,  but  perhaps  more  thoroughly  educattnl  aiul 
more  habituated  to  trace  truth  into  its  more  distant  and  pro¬ 
found  relations.  He  was  born  at  Tottenham,  in  17'>4,  and 
very  early  in  life  he  signitied  his  wish  to  his  father  that  he 
should  be  liberated  from  business  and  be  jx'rmitttd  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  this  was  in  the  year  ; 
his  family  conne'ctions,  and  the  success  of  his  father  in  busi¬ 
ness,  permitted  him  to  do  this :  it  is  manifest,  had  he  btxm  a 
poor  man,  this  would  not  have  been  possible,  and  the  world 
must  have  lost  the  T^'-'it^dit  e>f  labours  so  earnest  and  able',  so 
pmtractexl  and  abundant,  from  this  perie>d  to  the  close'  ol 
his  lite  at  the  age  of  seventy.  In  the  ministry,  however,  trom 
this  time,  he  continued  as  much  engage'd,  as  ce>nstantly  and 
dcvotfvUy  occupie'd,  as  if  lie  had  Ix'cn  s*‘t  apart  to  th.e  work 
after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  the  “  hireling  ministry.  Ills  con- 
ce'rns^’  carried  him  lirst  eivcr  the  large'r  |>c>rtioiis  e)t  hnglaiid 
and  M  ales,  kSceit land,  and  Irolanel.  In  the  maiiiier  e>i  briends 
in  the  old  time  of  tieorgo  Po\  and  his  holy  successors,  he 
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travelled  thro\ip:h  the  eoimfry,  gathering  the  people  into  barns, 
on  the  edge  of  moors,  in  paved  court-yards,  and  dales  ;  gathcr- 
iiu'  those  who  were  Friends  or  not  Friends  from  farm-liouscs 
an?l  cottages  about  the  country,  and  from  places  wliere  it 
sccnunl  scarcely  a  house  existed.  11  is  travels  were  truly  self- 
denving  in  those  first  years;  ho  ran  forward  a  young  evan¬ 
gelist,  leaving  the  comfortable  home  of  his  father,  and  tVo- 
tjuently  at  times  when,  as  he  says,  ‘^nature  shrank  from  the 
“obedience  of  faith,  and  was  ready  to  desire  an  easier  way 
“  than  that  which  the  world  calls  foolishness.”  Fveu  in  his 
meetings  he  speaks  of  wading  through  a  very  low'  and  depres- 
.sing  time,”  and  when  some  of  his  friends  told  him  that  it  was 
a  “  solid  o[)i>ortunity,”  he  confessed  himself  so  low'  after  these 
large  meetings  that  he  felt  unable  to  form  any  judgment  about 
it  or  th(‘m.  Ihit  he  felt  that  he  was  “allow'cd  of  (lod  to  bo  ])ut 
‘in  trust  of  the  gospel.”  d'he  h.abit  of  his  own  mind  was  a 
most  modest  retirement  and  self-abasedness  ;  and  the  historv 
of  his  mind  is  impiently  sketched  in  words  of  most  simple 
and  winning  sweetness  in  the  letters  he  w’rote,  and  in  portions 
of  the  journal  he  kept;  here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  a 
very  aged  friend,  written  in  1811 : — 

I  feci  much  openness,  and  tenderness  of  aflection  towards  thee,  my 
dear  friend,  something  like  that  of  a  son  to  his  father — mneh  that  com¬ 
forts  mein  helieving  that  thoneanst  and  does  feel  for  the  little  strijtlin£;s 
uho  are  st  nt  forth  \>ithont  purse  or  script,  who,  through  many  wadimrs 
ami  baptisms  of  spirit,  are  eiah'avonring  to  do  their  (ireat  blaster’s  will, 
^o  far  as  they  are  counted  worthy  to  he  made  acquainted  with  it.  Ami 
thy  kind  and  fatherly  eneonrageinent  to  me,  when  last  in  your  country, 
has  often  been  sweet  in  my  reineinhrance,  and  as  it  is  now*  revived  this 
•'veiling,  with  something  of  the  savour  of  life,  is  like  a  little  brook  opened 
by  the  way,  for  the  refreshment  of  a  weary  traveller. 

I  am  now  writing  from  the  house  formerly  inhabited  by  Tabitlia 
.Marriott ;  one  whom  I  snpjiose  thou  rememberest  as  a  mother  in  Israel, 
In  n  unable  in  her  day.  1  like  to  see  the  habitations  of  the  ancients  as 
I  pa^>  along,  and  to  hear  oi  those  whom  the  Truth  has  •lignitied,  and 
who  were  presi'rvi'd  nmh'r  its  saert'd  inlluence  to  the  close  of  their  day. 
1  here  is  s«»mething  like  the  savemr  of  lile  unto  life  in  the  recital  of  their 
hmnbh'  dedieati(>n  and  prudent  zeal  in  the  ]u’omotiouof  the  good  cause, 
but,  alas  I  how  are  their  seats  still  vacant  in  the  Church  !  ”  How  few 
seem  to  liave  been  prepared  to  “catch  the  mantle  as  it  fell  !  ” 

but  surely  there  is  cause  to  acknowledge  that  our  Heavenly  Parent 
iS  inindiul  of  the  lamily.  He  is  visiting  the  vonth  by  the  influences  of 
his  gathering  love;  comlorting  and  (piickcning  the  aged  ;  and  strengthen¬ 
ing,  supporting,  and  defending  those  w  hose  lot  it  is  to  bear  the  heat  an<l 
burthen  of  the  day.  Ah,  my  sjdrit  is  humbled  in  the  fresh  feeling  of 
ii>  goodness  to  his  heritage — the  little  remnant  of  Jacob. 
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Xothin^^  more  larp^ely  strikes  us  tlian  llio  teiulerness  of  the 
conscience  he  exercised  in  his  ministry.  The  whole  of  a  tine 
wl  useful  coi^i’se  of  ministrations  seems  to  he  opened  u])  wlien 
In  one  sentence  he  says,  speakini;  of  a  larp^e  meetinj?  in  White¬ 
haven  he  “  endeavoured  to  preach  what  hethoui»:lit  was  re(]uired 
of  him’’;  his  soul  seems  to  have  been  like  a  barometer  in  the 
midst  of  his  audiences ;  he  lived  intensely  watchful  for 
divine  sij^ns;  sometimes,  si)eakiui;  of  his  con ^reii^at  ions,  he 
sjivs  “  it  is  heavy  work  to  ])lou<^h  a  strai,ii:ht  furrow  on 
such  hard  ground.’'  lie  was  fond  of  an  a^ed  irienurs  dyinp; 
petition,  ‘‘^lay  (lod  grant,  me  ])atience,  humble,  (le])en(ling 
^patience  ;  ”  but  however  ho  might  be  discouraged  in  himself, 
it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  he  met  with  encouragement. ;  at 
Totton  the  (dergyman  of  the  ])arish  gave  him  a  barn  ;  some¬ 
times  he  sj)oke  in  the  chapels  of  the  sects.  Hut  at  the  age  oi 
twentv-eight,  in  liondon,  he  met  with  Stephen  (indlet  ;  to¬ 
gether  they  sought  out.  tlu'  distressc'd  silk-wi'avc'rs  in  Spital- 
tields,  the  inmates  of  workhouses,  and  i)oor  di'ws,  abandoned 
characters,  and  criminals  in  condemned  cells.  William  Forster 
became  the  coadjutor  of  hdizabeth  Fry.  It  was  in  this  way  he 
met  with  the  lady  who  became  his  wife.  Anna  Ihixton  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  Newgate  to  distribute  to  the  necessitit's 
of  the  poor  children  ;  she  was  the  eldest  daughter  ol  I  homas 
Fowell  and  Anna  Huxton  of  Imrl’s  Folne,  in  Fssex ;  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  she  had  yet  been  brought  up  among 
some  of  the  accomplishments,  and  introduced  into  some  ot  the 
gaieties,  of  fashionable  life  ;  her  paternal  grandmother  liv(*(l  in 
a  charming  country  residence,  called  Jlell-thdd,  near  ey- 
inoiith  ;  thither  often  went  Anna  Ihixton.  AV  eymouth,  at  that, 
time,  was  the  place  of  the  autumnal  court  of  (leorge  I II.  llu' 
old  king  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  ot  the  young  (Junker 
girl,  a  fine  lovely  girl  of  remarkably  refined  and  elegant  man¬ 
ners;  she  mingled  in  unconstrained  fcllowshi])  with  the  royal 
fiunily  in  their  domestic  life  ;  for  the  old  king  she  uev(‘r  c(‘ased 
to  retain  a  sort  of  filial  n'verence  and  loV(‘ in  llu'  i’('coll(‘ction 


of  his  kindness  and  affability.  Hut  ])r('.sently,  without  any 
marked  human  instrumentidity,  tlu^  lashionidile  world  lost  its 
hold  upon  her  heart ;  strong  religious  convictions  seized  upon 
her  mind;  she  had  a  well-cultivated  understanding  and  most 
delicate  taste,  but  in  the  midst  of  thosi*  pursuits  to  wliich  sucdi 
tendencies  invited  her,  she  felt  that  tlu're  were  higlu'r  objects, 
the  love  of  the  Saviour  touched  her  heart  ;  she  d(‘terndn(‘d  to 
devote  herself  to  his  service,  and  her  detcuniination  N\as  con¬ 
firmed  hy  the  death  of  her  first  cousin,  hilizabeth  (jurne},  ^^i^e 
of  John  Gurnev,  junior,  of  Karlham,  to  whom  she  was  gieath 
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attachod.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  an  infection  of  holi¬ 
ness  and  ])iety  seeniod  to  distinguish  a  number  of  youno 
friends  at  this  time ;  there  were  Klizabeth  Try  and  her  sister 
Priscilla  Gurney,  and  Samuel,  Joseph  dohn,  and  Anna  Gurney, 
Maria  Harclay  and  others  ;  they  all  became  devoted  servants  *ut‘ 
(’hrist,  and  hdd  fast  their  contidenee  tirni  to  the  end,  linislun^f 
their  course  with  joy.  Anna  JUixtou  ^^a3  peculiarly  beloved 
bv  them  all.  She  was  the  constant  companion  of  Klizabetli 
hVy  in  her  prison  labours.  Then  William  h'orster,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  circle,  became  more  intimately  accpiainted  with 
lier.  After  one  of  these  meetings,  Anna  Gurney  writes  : — 

“Tlio  meeting::  witli  Ihvcliel  (Inrneyand  Anna  Ihixton  was  ai^itatini^^ly 
intensting;  hiit  in  tin*  midst  of  it  a  peace  and  satisfaction  whicli  are 
indtM'd  an  almndant  recompense.  Dear  Anna  returned  with  me:  wtMvoro 
sih'iit  during  the  rule;  I  felt  nearly  united  to  her.  How  sweet  it  is  (o 
fet‘1  that  degree  of  union,  which,  I  tirndy  helieve,  if  we  continue  faithful, 
will  increase  in  time,  and  he  mad<*  sure  in  ett*rnity  !  ” 


We  shortly  after  find  the  young  minister  settled  down  at 
llradpole  with  his  bright  and  lovely  young  wife  ;  but  a  short  time 
clai>ses,  and  lie  feels  himself  impressed  by  the  Spirit  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  America  “desiring  to  preach  (dirist  where  he 
had  not  been  named.”  His  wdfo  gave  him  up  with  some  sense  of 
bitter  self-denial,  but  with  a  sweetness  peculiar  to  her  character. 
William  Forster  was  now  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life  ;  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  evidently,  from  the  glimpses  atforded  us 
in  his  biogra])hy,  very’  able;  he  spoke  with  authority.  -Mr. 
S('(‘bohm  speaks  of  him  as  “  uniting  a  Pauline  understanding,  in 
“clearness,  depth,  and  comprehensiveness,  with  a  dohannine 
“spirit.”  He  seems  to  us  to  have  dealt  too  harshly  and  severely 
with  his  ow'n  powers,  repressing  too  sternly  the  outgoings  of  the 
imagination ;  but  there  is  a  truly  noble  and  sacred  character 
about  the  whole  build  of  his  mind.  It  was  no  easy  work  to  follow 
the  call  across  the  seas,  and  to  absent  himself,  even  for  years, 
fnun  the  light  of  his  pleasant  home,  and  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  transpiring  immediately  before  his  departure,  which 
some  might  have  translated  as  the  resistance  of  the  Divine 
Fouiisellor.  lie  had  so  severely  hurt  his  knee  that  it  not  only 
was  a  d;nigero\is  impediment  to  liim  before  he  left,  but  on  the 
voyage  also,  and  for  a  long  time  in  his  travels  :  at  last,  howawer, 
he  wa'^  :ihl('  to  say  tarew'ell.  In  his  douinal,  he  writes: — 

I  ^t«MKl  ujH>u  deck  watching  the  dearest  ohject  of  mv  alfections  till  I 
ct.iild  M‘e  her  no  longer.  I  was  at  that  moment  presened  from  a  ">h 
to  return  lo  her ;  and  since  our  separation,  much  as  1  feel  my  many  anJ 
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prcat  privations,  I  am, — and  I  hope  I  may  bo  allowed  to  believe  it  is 
of  the  Lord  and  not  ot  myselt, — so  far  kept  in  contentment  and 
acquiescence  with  what  1  trust  is  his  blessed  will  respecting  me,  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  in  any  other  jdace,  nor  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances,  than  those  which  he  is  pleased  to  appoint. 

Then  camo  the  isolation  of  tho  voyage,  and  the  rocking  of 
the  stormy  wind;  voyages  were  more  serious  things  then 
than  now,  but  a  steady  trust  in  the  Divine  intention  in  his  mis¬ 
sion  sustained  him,  and  he  writes  in  one  of  liis  sweet  soliloquies, 
expressed  by  the  pen  : — 

On  Sixth-day  night,  the  wind  was  very  high  ;  and  tome  it  was  awful. 
Vestenlav  1  was  for  a  while  on  deck;  it  was  a  time  of  Ciuilliet,  and 
often  of  distress,  such  as  1  had  not  known  before  since  I  left.  I  went 
down  to  my  berth  early,  and  was  very  j)oorly.  'I'lie  ^ind  inen'ased  as 
night  came  on,  and  about  two  o’clock  it  blew  a  heavy  gah‘,  ((uiti*  a  storm  ; 
all  hands  were  on  deck,  and  many  of  tin'  passengtMs  got  up.  About 
four  they  jmt  up  the  dead  lights.  The  whoh^  wore  a  very  learful 
ajq>earanee.  In  the  time  of  grc'atest  trial  ((Mi,  may  I  remenil)er  it  for 
my  future  eneouragenuuit  !)  our  Heavenly  bather  was  vi*ry  gracious  to 
me.  I  was  much  in  [)rayer  most  of  the  night,  and  <lid  not  imnu'diatedy 
feel  that  (piiet  and  supj)ort  I  so  earm'stly  sought  after;  but  as  iiioruiug 
aj>|»roached,  and  the  storm  iuere;ised,  [  was  brought  into  a  slate  of 
humble  resignation,  and  my  hope  nwivtMl.  1  thought  it  was  tin*  word 
ofthe  laml  immediately  giv(*n  me  hu*  my  hope  and  comfort  :  “Thou 
art  safe,  my  child,  in  the  bosom  of  my  love  and  protection." 

Readers  to  whom  tho  story  of  ministerial  usefulness  is  instruc¬ 
tive  and  interesting,  will  find  in  this  most  genuine  collection  of 
ministerial  memoirs  much  to  help,  and  surely  very  much  to 
humble.  Of  course,  the  value  of  a  life  like  this  depends  upon  the 
measure  to  w’hich  tho  reader  is  able  to  feel  that  the  ministrv  is 
a  real,  and  great,  and  valuable  w’ork  at  all ;  that  it  is  capable  of 
feeling  a  separateness  of  consecration  and  spiritual  guiding. 
William  Forster  believed  in  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and  he 
proved  his  belief  by  a  painful  laboriousness.  AVe  cannot  spend 
much  time  with  him  in  America,  w^hcrc  he  travelled  extensively 
through  the  towms  or  uncleared  countries;  from  severe  journeys, 
from  the  depths  of  lonely  wildernesses, he  sent  tender  thoughts  to 
the  distant  home  in  which,  had  hefollowu'd  nature’s  ]>romj)tings 
and  teachings,  ho  w’ould  have  <*ontinucd,  sermiingly  tothow’orld 
and  to  the  Fhnrch,  useful  and  quiet.  AA  o  know*  nol  tliat  we  have 
^ver  road  the  biogranhy  of  a  Friend  so  much  resembling  tli^^' 
intense  and  saintiy  al)andonment  of  dohn  \\  oolinan.  broin 
Maryland  he  writes  to  his  wife  in  the  Iblluwiiig  words  of 
holiest  tender 
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My  heart  is  often  sad,  very  sad;  1  am  thickly  clad  witli  moiiminjr. 

I  trust  in  my  lH*tter  moments  resigned  to  sutler  for  the  sake  uf  mv 
Idossed  and  Heavenly  Master ;  and  sometimes,  when  most  deeply  pluiig,.;| 
into  these  feelings,  1  am  allowed  to  cherish  a  hope  that  it  will  not 
always  so — that  He  will  yet  more  eminently  reign  in  his  own  power 
and  glory,  and  that  the  people  will  he  brought  again  to  behold  in  Him 
their  Saviotir  and  Hedeemer ;  and  to  feel  to  what  degree  they  liavy 
net‘d  of  Him  as  their  Advoeato  with  the  blather. 

<>,  my  love,  mine  is  a  slippery  ami  ilangerous  path  I  Mayst  thou  he 
drawn  into  prayer  for  me  that  I  may  he  so  far  jireserved  in  true  tender¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  as  to  feel  the  gentlest  reproofs  of  the  Heavenly  Monitor, 
that  I  may  deviate  neither  to  the  right  liaiid  nor  the  left,  hut  simply 
pur>Me  the  path  of  duty,  and  leave  the  event  to  Him  who  ean  hless  the 
>implest  and  plainest  words  of  the  most  stammering  tongue,  and  make 
thetn  as  fully  instrumental  to  the  promoting  of  his  glory,  as  the  most 
(dfMjuent,  argunuMitative  and  elaborate  diseourses. 


Ho  was  not  at  all  inscnslblo  fo  the  inajosly  ttnd  hoatity  of 
natiin'  in  those  wild,  nnpopnhited  regions,  but  nothing  was  per- 
mitt(Ml  to  detain  his  thought  1‘roni  the  great  business  of  his 
tnission,  calling  on  Friends  and  others,  in  his  own  striking  and 
impressive  ]>hraso,  “  to  look  to  their  standing  and  doing/^  Yet, 
it  must  not  he  supposed  that  he  has  no  words  to  realize  to  the 
reader  the  country  through  which  he  passes.  Many  of  the 
pages  abound  in  descriptions  like  the  follow’ing,  calling  up  pic¬ 
tures  of  silent  desolations  where  now' — for  nearly  fifty  years  have 
__  ••• 

passed  by — vast  cities  rise,  and  teeming  populations  spread:— 


Thuinler-hHf,  Xcversink^  — AVe  have  had  a  jolting  journey  ef 

nearly  live  hours,  up-hill  and  down,  much  of  the  way  tlirongh  the  woods 
and  «»ver  land  nearly  cleared,  hut  have  accomplished  it  w  ith  loss  (liHiculty 
than  I  at  t>ne  time  anticipated.  <  )iir  carriage  came  through  in  safdy, 
and  the  houses  have  done  wonders.  I'he  novelty  of  a  wilderness  jonniey 
Is  much  subsided,  hut  still  it  is  a  kind  of  travefling  not  without  interest. 
I  l*egin  to  fancy  I  know’  a  little  about  land  and  backwoods  farming, 
and  amuse  myself  with  projecting  improvements,  and  anticipating  the 
pn>gress  of  population  iti  this  wonderful  country.  AVe  came  through 
many  tim*  di>triets  to-day, — very  large,  heavy  timber,  the  hemlocks  and 
maples  towering  ahovt^  the  rest  of  the  woods.  Yhere  is  something 
solemn,  and  to  my  meditative  mind  not  a  little  interosting,  in  beholding 
the  lace  of  the  earth  so  mneh  in  the  original  clotliing  of  nature.  Here 
you  see  tin*  vi'^'ctahle  kingdom  in  every*  stage  of  growth  and  <loeay; 
trees  of  ditlerent  descriptions,  evergreen  and  deeiduous  ;  some  young 
and  thrifty,  others  attained  to  their  maturity’  in  size  and  licight ;  some 
h«  ginning  to  decay,  otliors  still  standing  white  witli  age.  lu  many 
p  aces  the  ground  covered  with  trees  recently’  torn  np  by  the  storms, 
such  as  have  l>een  long  mouldering  away;  some  little  more  than 
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loDff  heap  of  light  earth,  and  beginning  to  do  their  part  towards  the 
nourishment  of  another  generation.  Thus  wo  may  sii])poso  that  nature 
has  gone  her  rounds  for  the  last  four  or  five  thousand  yt'ars,  aial  now 
the  arm  of  man  is  arresting  her  progress,  lu  w  ing  and  burning,  and  con¬ 
verting  the  forest  into  a  fruitful  land — the  wilderness  into  a  well-peopleil 
nation. 

After  travelling  for  eight  miles,  we  came  into  the  valley  of  the  Xever- 
sink,  a  remote  branch  of  the  Delaware.  The  rivers  we  have  lately  led 
mil  into  the  Hudson,  and  empty  themselves  into  (he  ocean  through 
New  York  harbour.  The  low'  grounds  near  the  river  are  richly  eoven'd 
witli  rhododendrons;  they  form  a  beautiful  underwood,  and  earlier  in 
the  summer  must  be  really  delightful,  (ienerally  speaking,  the,  thickest 
of  the  woods  are  but  thinly  sju’ead  w  ith  shrubs,  w  ith  but  a  small  variet 
of  more  humble  plants.  Open  places  and  eleare<l  laml  abmind  in  ctm- 
siderahle  variety,  some  very  ornamental,  siu*b  as  I  should  be  glad  to 
transplant  to  our  garden  and  sbrubbery  ;  and  I  do  not  despair,  as  the 
season  advances,  of  collecting  a  few  seeds.  That  beautiful  erimstm  llowiT 
— I  cannot  recollect  the  name — which  we  have  cultivated  with  so  mueb 
care,  grows  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  streams  ;  its  tlazzUng  bright¬ 
ness  has  often  eaught  my  eye. 

We  arrived  at  our  friend  W.  M.’s  in  time  for  dinner,  'fhey  havt*  a 
pretty,  well-cleared  farm,  and  I  supjiose  for  this  country  would  Im*  con¬ 
sidered  comfortably  settled.  The  bouse  has  a  commanding  j)rospe(*t  for 
many  miles  in  several  directions.  'Hie  hills  havi*  a  det'psombn*  biu*- 
dark,  thick  forests  overspread  the  country,  variegated  with  patches  of 
cleared  land  ;  the  lields  of  grass  and  buckw  heat  much  enliven  the  scenery. 

Beautiful  little  pieture.s  of  iiiiiiistorial  life  ami  u.solulm'ss 
form  a  kind  of  book-mark  among  tlio  pages  :  tints,  at  a  small 
society  in  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  he  tvrites  : — 

1  trust  1  was  a  llarnabas  to  some  of  the  mourners  in  Zion  in  thei:* 
little  company.  Dear  Margaret  bdgar  was  alVe(;tionate  to  me,  and  very 
i>weet  and  tender  in  sj»irit ;  the  ju'ecious  ohl  woman  w’ould  have  us  t<» 
tea  with  her.  She  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  (Miristian  discijdi  sbip  in 
old  age — so  very  humble  and  loving-.  She  has  been  a  woman  <d  sorrow, 
imd  for  many  years  a  faitbful  labourer  in  th(!  work  ;  and,  although  up¬ 
wards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  talked  as  if  she  had  seriou>ly  thought  o| 
geing  over  the  mountains  once  more.  Dear  woman  !  she  said — and  it 
did  m(‘  good  to  hear  it — that  she  had  been  east,  we>t,  north,  ami  south, 
J'lid  did  not  know  that  she  had  (*v(*r  <lone  any  good  in  Inn*  life.  I  j)arted 
from  her  in  mucli  love;  her  eyes  were  full  wiieii  she  said,  very  empha¬ 
tically,  her  heart  went  with  tlie  woik. 

llis  preaching  very  mucli  grew,  as  we  bliould  expect  in  a 
Jnend,  out  of  the  impressions  of  the  molding  and  the  hour  :  lie 
writes— audit  gives  a  line  key  to  the  luiiiistcriul  model,  andtlie 
Iruc  foundations  of  success 
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1  almost  alarmeil  at  the  first  appearance  of  our  congregation; 
hut  thev  |»la(’e«i  me  in  the  speaker  s  ohair,  and  hriends  taking  their  scats 
hv  me/the  jw'ople  sixm  hecame  more  settled,  and  in  a  little  while  there 
was  a  very  general  silence.  1  soiiglit  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  to  In* 
deeply  and  atkudively  devoted  to  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
It  was  not  long  before  1  thought  1  could  discover  the  jnith  appointed 
me  in  the  service  of  our  Lord.  The  fear  of  man  w  as  much  taken  away, 
and  in  plainness  and  simplicity  1  delivered  what  1  believed  to  he  brought 
uj)on  me. 

For  himself,  he  suffered  much  in  his  journeys  from  fever, 
ague,  his  w’ounded  limb;  but  his  visits  w^ere  long  remembered, 
and  w  e  can  very  well  believe,  that,  on  most  occasions,  he  justified 
that  criticism  pronounced  upon  him  :  “  That  man  went  dowm  to 
“  the  very  root  of  the  matter.”  His  W'ords  were  useful  at  this 
season  iii  America,  and  perhaps  the  divine,  thougli  liiddeii 
meaning  of  his  mission  may  be  more  clearly  seen,  by  remember¬ 
ing  that  it  was  the  period  wdieiitlic  Society  of  Friends  was  rent 
by  the  llieksito  secession  and  controversy.  Elias  Hicks  drew 
oif  with  liim  a  great  luiinber  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith, 
laying  the  foundation,  and  carrying  up  the  superstructure  to 
the  elilef  corner-stone,  of  all  sceidicism,  the  dogma  that  we  are 
not  bound  to  believ(‘  what  wo  cannot  eumprelieiid.  To  hinnhle, 
yet  liesitating  natures,  the  character  and  teaching  of  AVilliam 
l''orster  must  have  been  most  sustaining  and  helpful ;  tried  him¬ 
self,  and  deeply  anxious  nj)on  every  chief  ])artieiilar  of  faith,  but 
assuri‘dly  taught  hv  the  spirit  of  God,  he  w  as  w  ell  able  to  suggest 
words  of  j)eace  ami  })ow’er  to  those  who  were  tried  ;  he  ])reached 
the  old  everlasting  gospel  oflkiul  and  of  George  Fox,  (“Lhrist 
“  f/ir  Word  of  (iod  ;  the  Scriptures  given  forth  by  the  Spirit  ot 
“  truth  ;  the  tntrds  of  God — God’s  w’ords.’^  llow’  rich  the  gos|K'l 
was  w  hich  the  great  father  and  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
— for  so  George  Fox  must  he  regarded — maintained,  iew 
readers,  we  believe,  know’ ;  hut  there  is  a  frecpient  mention  lu 
his  words  reminding  us  of  the  Tnost  saintly  and  liolv  of  men; 
t  ruly  says  Hr.  Seehohm,  could  lie  or  they,  who  use  such  w’ords 
as  the  following,  w’ith  the  Apostle  himself,  say,  “  AVe  joy  in  hod 
“through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  liavc  now 
“  receival  the  atonement.”  After  his  years  of  travel,  AVilliam 
Torster  was  jiormittcd  to  return  to  liis  wife  and  child,  the 
“  darling  hoy  ”  of  whom  ho  speaks  so  often  w  ith  such  constant, 
tender  enthusiasm;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  rememher  that  the  hot 
has  realiziHl  much  of  what  the  world  liad  a  right  to  hope  Iroin 
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in  Enp:lancl,  the  rctuniod  minister  was  permitted  to  dcvole  him¬ 
self  to  (juiet  home  pursuits  in  ids  rural  retreat — a  green  flowery 
sequestered  nest  among  the  hills  of  Dorsetsliire — gardening  and 
reading;  he  thought  he  knew  something  of  what  it  had  been  to 
give  up  a  wife  foi^the  gospeks  sake,  and  now  reaped  a  hundred¬ 
fold  in  this  life,  besides  what  awaited  him  in  the  life  to  eome  ;  of 
course,  he  continued  his  work  of  ministry,  and  in  the  course  of 
some  two  or  three  years  he  set  forth  upon  earnest  missions  again. 
The  reader  will  notice,  that  there  was  no  haste  in  his  service ;  a 
very  fine  principle  he  acted  upon,  given  to  him  in  the  words  of 
John  AVoolman:  “I  cannot  give  myself  a  right  concern,  but 
“when  it  is  laid  upon  me,  I  endeavour  to  be  faithful.’’  It  is  in 
harmony  with  this  sentence  he  wisely  says: — 

AVe  should  cherish  that  state  of  mind  in  wliicli  we  may  he  best  pre¬ 
pared  to  ptTcoive  the  warnings  and  elieoks  of  (Jod’s  Holy  Spirit.  AVhat 
should  we  do  without  tliem  !  We  ought  to  watch  that  we  may  never 
tlo  anything,  or  go  anywliere,  that  may  have  the  elh'ct  of  robbing  ns  of 
temlerness  of  spirit,  or  blind  onr  sensibility  to  this  inilin'iiee.  If  this 
sense  Wi^n;  duly  cherished  by  onr  young  friends,  tlnw  wonld  not  Ik*  found 
at  places  of  diversion.  Limits  as  to  recreation  and  amusement  are  to 
he  known  by  attending  to  tin*  reproofs  of  the  Spirit.  The  religion  of  the 
cross  of  Cdirist  is  not  intc'iided  to  rob  ns  of  the  true  happiness  ol‘  life  ; 
hut  blessed  is  the  man  who  feels  that  (Jod  Almighty  dues  set  hounds  to 
onr  amusements. 

And  again : — 

In  watchfulness  and  humility  are  to  he  heard  the  secret  intimations, 
the  gent h*  whispers,  of  the  Spirit  of 'fruth,  as  to  tin*  walk  in  life.  'To 
those  who  (h*sire  to  walk  uprightly  and  watchfully,  the  l.ord  giveth 
connsel  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  sj)iritnal  :  his  limitations  and 
guidance  an*  known  in  reference  to  track*,  'rc'inporal  things  an*  kc'jtt  in 
their  projier  places — we  have  the  ])Ower  to  live*  above*  the  world;  and 
to  feel  the  world  under  onr  feet — treading  upon  the  (‘arth,  and  not 
covered  hy  it.  We  then  feel  that  we  have  ldgln*r  and  Indic’i*  things  to 
do  than  to  devote  all  onr  faculties,  and  all  onr  strength,  to  temporal 
things.  Being  ([uickenwd  to  a  sense  of  eti'rnal  things,  we  are  not  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  acipiisition  of  outward  treasure,  but  cujne  to  walk  as 
strangors  and  pilgrims  upon  earth. 

Such  sentences  as  these  reveal  the  j)rinciples  of  the  life  of  the 
ttian.  Kearly  tw'cnty  years,  however,  j)asso(l  by  before  he  was 
t*allod  to  such  work  us  had  characterized  his  earlier  days.  About 
^lis  period,  he  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  l^arlliam,  lu'ar 
Norwich,  lie  w’as  one  of  the  most  active  in  procuring  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  W cst  Indies.  At  the  age  ol  feixty,  he  set 
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forth  upon  a  continental  tour,  our  readers  will  not  suppose  to 
see  cities,  or  paiiitinjjfs,  or  churches,  or  gardens,  but  to  visit  tlio 
scattered  ineiiibcrs  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  all  establisli- 
Uients  where  seeds  of  infinite  and  eternal  truth  might  be  sown 
— schools,  jails,  (  alholic  churches,  and  societies,  or  cottagesand 
houses  of  the  poor,  also  of  the  rich  and  the  learned,  wliereau 
entrance  ctiuld  be  obtaiiu'd.  ^lany  pretty  little  things  meet  us 
illustrative  of  liis  tenderness  of  spirit  and  earnest  usefulness. 
Thus  at  Morlaix  : — 


Mv  last  little  duty  was  to  call  ujion  the  wife  of  a  luhouring  e:ir)>eiiter, 
a  iiativt*  Ih'ctnii,  who  is  a  lueiuher  of  tlu'ii'  little  church,  and  her  lius- 
hand  abo.  I)t‘ar  woman  I  she  was  at  her  hhutcitlasaifc  ;  as  soon  as  .she 
was  ajprised  of  my  visit  she  cann*  running  np  two  or  three  pair  (tf  stairs. 
I’Voiu  t!ie  little  I  saw  of  her,  I  should  say  that  she  would  he  an  (tnia- 
nnuit  to  any  community  in  Christendom.  On  my  speaking  to  lier  on 
the  ininging  up  of  her  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  I  think  1  shall 
never  forget  the  tenderness  of  her  spirit  and  the  heartiness  of  her  reply, 
“  Jt’  j\iis  nion  jxtssihlc.  ’ 

d'hc'  deaths  td’  frimuks  and  tender  connexions  increased  his car- 
ne.stne.ss.  .los(‘ph  John  liurney  and  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Ihixtoii 
fid  I  down  in  the  ])rime  of  their  lives,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
u.si'fulne.ss ;  his  grief  for  brothers  in  labour  so  close,  and  valued, 
and  ludoved,  one  corre.sponding  to  the  public,  the  other  to  the 
thoughtful,  the  tender,  and  the  scholarly  sympathies  within 
him  must  have  been  great;  but,  grief  given  to  the  dead,  with  a 
renewed  eai  nest  ness  lu‘  s])rang  forth  as  liearing  the  call,  “  Follow 
me!”  To  him,  as  to  his  friend  Stephen  Grellet,  we  may  not 
inaptly  applv  the  well-known  words: — 

I  pass  like  light  from  land  to  land, 

I  haNc  strange  power  of  speech, 

'fliat  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 

I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me, 

To  him  my  tale  1  teach. 

dhrougli  France,  returning  lionie  in  lS4f5,  he  paid  a  second 
vi.sit  to  America  as  a  deputation  to  attempt  to  awaken  the  coii- 
seicnee  of  Friends  in  regard  to  Anti-slavery  efforts,  llcturning 
troin  America,  lie  became  a  deputation  to  enquire  into  and  to 
minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  starving  in  the  great  lainine 
ol  Ireland  ;  indeed,  it  was  while  engaged  there  tliat  Joseph 
*Iohn  (lurney  died,  ddie  sorrowful  news  brought  from  him  the 
following  ipiiet  words  of  faith  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  : — 

mn.  wfli,  Westport. — Not  till  this  evening,  and  that  hot 
u  uiouicnt,  have  i  liad  so  much  as  a  Iraiisicut  sciibc  ol  diut  lo 
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vliich  1  couM  ivjoice  aiul  give  thanks — the  thonglit  that  our  most 
UmkIoi',  faithlul,  liel})ful  friend  has  passed  through  llie  tlepths  of  th»* 
valk'V — that  to  Idni  there  is  no  more  sulfering  —  “  no  ninre  death  ” 
. — no  fear — no  <Muilliet  now — no  more  of  tin*  tornu'nting  of  the  wieke»l 
one,  and  not  so  mucli  as  the  possibility  of  falling  away — nothing 
but  peace,  joy,  and  love;  such  joy  as,  hy  tin*  utmost  working  of  his 
mind,  evt'ii  und(*r  that  measure*  <*1  (iod's  Holy  Spirit  that  s(>nn*tiun*s 
rested  upon  him,  he  coidd  hut  imperfectly  coinpn'ln'nd — such  as  has 
not  entt*re«l  the  lu'art  e)f  man  to  e‘oin*«‘ivi* — nothing  inov  se‘«-n  as 
tlirough  a  glass  darkly — nothing — nothing  for  (*vcrmor(‘,  hut  light, 
life,  and  immortality  ! 

I2t/t.  Achill  Jsldnil. —  rin're  an*  few  l(*ss  in  tin*  way  of  noting 
and  keeping  days  than  I  am,  hut  I  think  this  will  he  a  marke*«l 
day  to  me  as  long  as  I  live.  I  was  mn*  with  tin*  mourinas  thnmgh- 
oiit  the  whole  morning;  a  ho]K*ful,  thankfid,  comforted  nnturning,  I 
can  believe  it  to  have  h(*e'n.  I  went  with  you  from  stage;  tee  stage*, 
until  1  thought  yeui  had  h'ft  tin;  grave*,  ainl  had  re*tire‘el  tee  lake* 
ce.enifurt  in  that  (iospel  in  which  is  tin;  eve‘rlasting  hh'ssiiig. 

Truly'  beaut ilul  sueli  inourniiig.  ddiis  is  that  which  tin*  wise* 
man  meant  when  he  said  it  w'as  “h(‘tt(‘r  than  going  teethe*  heense 
“ eef  feasting/^  Oik*  of  a  party^  detonnineel  te)  eh)  its  nline)st  tee 
repress  and  destroys  the  slave  trade*,  he*  h(*eanu;  a  de'pnlalieui 
appeniite'd  to  wait  upon  the  sovereigns  eef  Mnre)p(*,  and  he*,  with 
lVt(*r  Ih'dford  anel  Samuel  (jlnrne'V,  first  fonnel  ae:ee*ss  teeeenr  envn 
bcloveel  (incen,  whe)  graeieuislv  re*et'iveel  tln  in  and  ])reeinise‘el  he*r 
best  endeave)nrs.  lie  th(*n  sel  forth,  after  an  int(‘rvie;w  with 
Prince  Albert,  who  r('e('iv('d  willi  readine*ss  anel  kinel  affability 
freuu  AVilliain  Fe)rster  a  eeepv  of*  the*  life*  of‘  dedin  \\^>e»lman. 
Mr.  F  orster,  although  not  tit  all  oflieiallv  eonm'cte'el  with  tin* 
Cioverninent,  reec'ived  freim  Leirel  Falnu'rsteiids  Imnels  an  tintee- 
graph  lette*!*,  reepiesting  foreign  ( ieive'rnnie'nf s,  in  e*ve*ry  wav,  to 
aid  him,  tind  make  his  tieeess  (*tisv  to  the*  ]K*rse)ns  he*  ele*sire‘el  tei 
He  had  interviews  with  the  King  and  fVeiwn  Frine*e* 
ol  Hanover,  and  separate  intervii*ws  with  the*  King,  thn*e*n, 
and  (h’own  Prince  of  Sweeh'ii,  flu*  King  anel  (hie(*n  Dowage*!* 
nf  Heinnark,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the*  King  e>l  Ikivjiria,  the* 
Fmperor  of  Austria,  tind  the  (in(*en  eif  Sjiain.  Pe'tnrning’,  we* 
liml  him  pleasantly’  ele)seted  with  Porel  Palmersfe)n,  whe>  was 
<piite  dis])e)scd  for  conversatiem  anel  for  an  tu’e  euinf  eel  iny’  trti- 
‘‘  vels.”  The  following,  e)f  our  Prime  ministe*r,  is  re‘allv  inte*re‘st- 
are  really  glad  in  finel  that  tin's  usually  immovtihle* 
jdd  man  has  syunpathies  and  interest  for  such  persems  as  A\  il- 
liam  Forster. 

I  thought  I  could  discover  that  there  was  neething  lay  neare*r  te^  his 
heart  than  the  safety'  and  prosperity'  of  the  kingdom  of  ^Sardinia.  J 
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him  to  kocj)  ail  eye  upon  the  |)oor  Protestants  in  the  valleys, 
ami  to  >taiul  their  frieiul  in  ease  of  need.  1  said  a  >Yord  for  <^^KKl 
Kin^  Hskar;  hut  1  thoui^ht  lie  seemed  to  know  less  of  Sweden 
than  any  part  of  hhirope.  He  talked  freely  and  very  hopefully  of  their 
measures  tor  the  suppression  ot  the  slave-trade ;  and  1  do  believe 
he  wishes  to  do  what  he  can  for  its  utter  extinction. 

Ppon  mv  making  allusion  to  my  journey  into  the  Peninsula,  he 
i\ent  to  his  desk  and  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Lord  llowden,  and 
one  to  the  Pritish  Minister  at  Lisbon.  He  had  previously  sent,  or 
given  orders  for  ollicial  letters  from  Downing-strcct.  There  was  hardly 
anything  that  he  said  that  was  not  worth  remembering;  you  can 
hardly  conceive  how  much,  and  what  a  variety  of  interests  were  crowded 
into  so  short  a  space  of  time. 


t  hi  again,  to  be  a  missionary  among  the  Vandois,  preaching, 
seaftering  useful  and  helpful  tracts  and  portions  ot  the  Testa¬ 
ment  among  those  isolated  valleys,  in  a  mission  wdiicli,  by  a 
letti'r  from  the  “men  of  the  valleys,”  seems  to  have  been  most 
truly  and  tenderly  aiipreciated.  All  stillness  witbin,  his  life 
was  evm*  on  the  move  ;  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  it  was  thought 
n(‘e(‘ssary  that  he  should  visit  America  again,  partly  as  an 
Anti-slavery  ilejmtation,  and  partly  himself  beneath  the  ear¬ 
nest  impression  that  there  WTre  parts  of  the  groat  Canitinent  he 
ought  to  visit.  There  is  a  very  sweet  picture  of  his  last  days 
at  home  before  he  left  on  this,  his  closing  service.  The  hints 
of  his  last  sermons  are  very  touching ;  pathetic  lines  descrilK' 
thos('  closing  farewells  to  dear  friends,  well-knovvn  societies,  and 
1‘aiuily  circh's,  especially  his  farewell  visit  to  that  extraordinary 
Woman,  his  beloved  friend,  Anna  Gurney,  whose  life  of  almost 
marvellous  usefulness  is  sketched,  as  some  of  our  readers  will 
riMuember,  in  the  Fook  of  Golden  Deeds,  The  painting  is  not 
less  than  touching: — 

When  parting  in  the  evening  he  looked  calm  and  peaceful,  though 
lu*  >jH*ke  but  little.  Our  ludoved  sister  had  really  chei'red  up  and 
made  go  at  elhu  ts,  in  trying  to  comfort  him,  saying  slie  could  reverently 
give  thanks  in  the  belief  tiuit  all  was  right.  He  said,  “1  trust,  uiV 
dtair,  thou  wilt  have  no  cause  for  uneasiness.”  The  parting  was  a 
tenderly  touching  one.  M\’  sister  followed  him  to  the  hall  entrance^ 
and  took  the  candle  to  the  carriage  door,  once  more  to  look  uj>on  his 
countenance,  whiih,  she  afterwards  remarked,  “was  so  sweet.”  "Ihis 
was  the  last  time  she  saw  him;  “The  Lord  bless  thee,  my  dearest! 
the  last  words  she  said  to  him. 

She  sank  much  the  next  few'  days,  when  she  seemed,  at  times,  almost 
to  realize  the  parting  as  final  on' this  earth.  She  was  comforted  on 
hearing  of  the  jH'acc  he  had  on  his  einharkation,  when  a  most  remark¬ 
able  calm  and  holy  Ice  ling  were  granted ;  and  we  can  believe  that 
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who  was  thus  calling  him  forth,  was  very  near  him,  to  calm,  strengthen 
aud  comfort  with  his  love  and  presence. 

He  never  saw  these  old  scenes  again ;  far  from  lionio,  far 
from  his  wife,  in  the  harness  of  his  holy  labour,  the  sweet, 
illustrious,  and  saintly  old  man  passed  away.  He  w  rote  to  his 
wife  wdien  reviving  a  little,  just  before  he  died  : — 

This  is  a  very  solemn  chastening ;  1  am  brought  very  low, 

never  so  low’'  before.  !My  illness  is  attended  with  i)crsonal  humi¬ 
liations  wdiich  are  hard  to  bear.  1  often  sutler  a  great  deal 
both  of  acute  and  obtuse  j)ain.  1  do  not  say  much  about  myself, 
there  is  very  little  to  say;  but  T  do  not  murmur,  and  now'  and  thiMi 
catch  hold  of  something  which  comforts,  csjiecially  when  1  can  think  of 
the  Saviour  as  1  would  wish  to  do. 

AVc  have  given  a  most  inadocpiate  account  ol‘  a  life  glorious 
w’ith  the  lights  and  beauties  of  a  most  })atriarchal,  simple,  and 
{K'aceful  holiness.  It  is  compiled  by'  the  aide  and  sympat Indie, 
editor  of  the  Life  of  Stephen  Grv/tef ;  it  is  a  w'ortliy  com])anion 
of  that  life;  the  tw^o  men  resembled  each  other  very  much  in 
character  aud  labour  ;  William  Forster  had  the  more  extmisi  vidy 
iurnished  and  informed  mind,  and  perhaps  w'as  aeeiistomed  to 
desire  to  see  his  w’ay  distinctly  where  Urellet  was  eouteiit  to  lc(d. 
Such  works  are  too  large  for  us  to  hope  they  euii  uuvt  with  a 
very  extensive  circulation,  or  ev’en  a  verv  close  aud  extensive 
reading,  in  such  a  day  of  manifedd  demands  from  books,  'fliis 
is  a  fault  with  tdmost  all  lives  of  Friends;  in  tlnuuselves  too  short 
for  the  W'orld,  they  are  almost  invariably  too  long  as  biographies, 
but  here,  to  close  our  remarks  upon  tliis  life,  in  (UU'  w'ord,  w'l^ 
have  a  book  revealing  a  depth  of  eoiiseieiiee,  and  tiuideriiess  ot 
character,  sueli  as  must  be  infinitely  helpful,  espirialh'  to 
ministers  and  labourers  in  any  denomination,  who  may  desire 
to  make  a  good  man’s  life  a  pilot  and  a  helpin’  among  tlu^ 
ditlicult  w’ays  of  usefulness.  And  here  w’e  must  close*.  Several 
books  from  wliicli  we  had  intended  to  have  extracted  health  ini 
and  helj)fnl  material,  must  w'ait  for  another  article  wo  may  y(‘t 
lio|X)  to  devote  to  Friends  and  their  ways.  It  is  a  iertile  and 
niioxplored  field  ;  little  justice  has  been  done  to  this  valuable 
and  delightful  literature  by  readers  of  ()tb(‘r  r(‘ligions  socii’t  i(‘s. 

e  must,  liow’ever,  spare  space  this  inoiitli  for  a  line  to  comim'ud 
Mrs.  ebb’s  volume;  to  readers  who  may  bo  iiiterest(*d  in  such 
books,  'The  Fells  of  Sayni/imoor  Hall  is  as  interesting^  as  its 
^^bject  can  make  it.  Wo  know  no  higher  commendation  w'c 
cun  give  than  tliis.  ]\Irs.  Webb  lias  found  access,  api)arently, 

many  originul  docuuieiits,  uud  Margaret  hell,  and  Oeurge 
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Fox.  and  a  j^reat  many  less  known  characters  8urroundIn(>  them 
or  siicce(‘(llni^  thorn,  tinda  record  of  life,  deeds,  and  anecdotes  in 
these  paj^es.  Tlio  b(>()k  itselt,  lull  ot  charm,  is  made  atti’aetivo 
l)V  beautiful  ]>rintini'  and  biiidinu;,  by  autographs  of  tlioso 
whose  stories  it  tells,  and  by  vivid  wood-engravings,  to  the 
delightful  accuracy  of  which  we,  who  have  repeatedly  made 
pilgrimages  to  Swarthmoor  Hall,  can  bear  testimony.  Why 
did  n«»t  Mrs.  Webb  tell  her  readers  that  the  oriel  window  whliii 
fionts  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  the  striking  frontispiece  formed 
the  pulpit  from  which,  tradition  still  says,  the  mighty  man  in 
leather  addressed  the  crowds  who  ])oured  down  to  listen  to  him 
from  the  Lancashire  moors  and  farms?  We  shall  be  sure  to 
n‘turn  to  this  volume  with  others  we  are  compelled  to  put  by 
for  a  season. 


ALEC  FORHES  OF  IIOWGLEN.- 

4  LKC  FOJillFS  contains  all  Mr.  Mac  DonahEs  well-known 
^  ^  Ion  'cs  and  hates,  beauties  and  humanities,  in  a  more  idea- 
sanl  s(‘tiing  than  piTliaps  he  has,  in  either  ol‘  his  novels,  coin- 
j)asse(l  as  yet.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  story  wliieli  reminds 
us  (»f  Mr.  Huchanaids  Jdt/Zs  of  hnerburn  ;  it  is  thoroughly 
Si-oteli,  and  while  some  readers  will  possibly  lind  it  dillieult  to 
Ibllow  the  pages  through  their  long  Scotticisms,  we  know 
not  when  we  liave  met  with  a  novel  in  which  the  humour — lor 
W('are  of  those  who  maintain,  against  Sydney  Smith  and  others, 
tliat  there  is  a  most  delightful  humour  in  Scotch  discourse 
— oi‘  the  Scottish  character  has  l^een  so  happily  rendered.  It 
IS  long  sinei'  we  read  any  of  the  once-renowned  works  of  John 
I'alt,  Imt  assiirt'dly  we  have  some  of  his  best  chara(‘teristies  ot 
national  ])ainting  in  J/cc  Forbes.  If  ^Ir.  ^lac  Donald  will 
graei(msly  pardon  us  for  saying  so,  we  venture,  with  (‘xceeding 
humility,  to  (‘xpress  our  eonviction  that  if  he  would  unstrap 
Irom  his  back  his  burthen  of  sectarian  ware,  and  not  strew  his 
pages  with  so  mueh  talk  about  Calvinism,  Ac.,  of  which  we 
assuit*  him  In'  has  not  the  slightest  knoNvledge  ;  if  he  would 
give  his  mind  to  the  free  and  untrammelled  study  ot  the 
national  and  individual  characteristics  of  the  country  he  evi¬ 
dently  loves  so  well,  wo  believe  he  would  take  a  place  not 

I'orbfs  of  IIoH'iflcn.  l>y  (Jeorge  Mac  Donald,  M.A.  3 
Hurst  and  Ldackclt. 
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scoond  to  Galt,  as  a  fine,  true,  Scotfisli  painter.  AVe  niii>lit 
justify  these  remarks  by  many  (piotations,  but  the  opeiiinr^ 
pages  of  tlie  novel  have  a  mingling  of  pathos  and  liumour  in 
the  tender,  striking  scene  whieli  will  be,  we  think,  with  all  onr 
readers,  sntlicient  to  indnee  them  to  make  ae(|naintanee  with  a 
lxx)k  which  contains  very  many  pages  ot  such  graphic,  powt'r- 
fiil  writing.  The  pages  we  (iiioto  form  a  ])ietnre  as  complete  in 
itself,  even  without  reference  to  the  work,  as  one  of  the  can¬ 
vases  of  ^^dlk^e  or  Tiedeman. 

A  FCNUnAL  IN  A  SCOTTISH  Vila. AC. K. 

The  farm-yard  was  full  of  the  light  of  a  summer  noontide.  Nothing 
can  he  so  desolately  dreary  as  full  strong  sunlight  can  he.  Not  a  living 
creature  was  to  he  st;en  in  all  the  s([uar(‘  iuelosure,  though  cow-houses 
and  stahles  fornuMl  the  greater  j)art  of  it,  and  one  (uid  was  oecu)»ied  hy 
a  dwelliug-house.  Away  through  the  gate  at  the  other  end,  far  olV  in 
fciuM'd  tields,  might  he  .seen  the  dark  forms  of  eattle;  and  on  a  road, 
at  no  great  distance,  a  cart  crawled  along,  drawn  hv  one  sle»‘pv  hor.si*. 
An  occasional  weary  low  came  from  some  imprisoned  cow — or  animal 
of  the  cow-kiud  ;  hut  not  even  a  cat  crossed  the  yard.  Tin*  door  of 
the  harn  was  open,  showing  a  j)olished  tloor,  as  empty,  hright,  and 
clean  as  that  of  a  hall-room.  And  through  the  o])posite  door  shone  the 
last  year’s  ricks  of  corn,  golden  in  the  sun. 

Now,  although  a  farm-yard  is  not,  either  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere, 
the  liveliest  of  places  in  ordinary,  and  still  less  about  noon  in  summer, 
yet  there  was  a  peculiar  cause  rendering  this  oin*,  at  this  moment, 
exceptionally  deserted  and  dreary.  Ihit  there  were,  notwithstanding,  a 
great  many  more  people  about  the  jdace  than  was  usual,  only  tli<\v 
wore  all  gathered  together  in  the  hen-end  or  best  room  (»f  the  house — a 
nK>m  of  tolerable  size,  with  a  clean  hoardt*d  lloor,  a  mahogany  tahh*, 
Mack  with  age,  and  chairs  of  lik(*  material,  whose  woodon  seats,  and 
high,  straight  hacks,  w(‘re  more  suggestive  of  states  than  rejtose.  I  .very 
one  of  these  chairs  was  occupied  hy  a  silent  man,  whose  gaz(*  was 
either  fixed  on  the  floor,  or  lost  in  tin*  voids  of  space,  h.ach  wore  a 
Mack  coat,  and  most  of  them  wen*  in  black  throughout,  d  heir  hard, 
thick,  brown  hainls — hands  evidently  unus(‘d  to  idleness — gra>ped 
their  knees,  or,  folded  in  e.ach  other,  rested  upon  them.  Some  bottles 
and  glasses,  with  a  j)late  of  biscuits,  on  a  table  in  a  corner,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  meeting  was  not  (*ntirely  for  business  purposes  ;  and 
yet  there  were  no  signs  of  anv  sort  r)f  enjoym(*nt.  Nor  was  then*  a 
"Oman  to  he  .s(‘en  in  the  company. 

Suddenly,  at  the  open  door,  appeared  a  man  wli(»se  shirt -sle«*ves 
showe«l  very  white  against  his  other  (*lothing,  which,  like  that  r»f  the 
rest,  was  of  decent  black,  lie  addressed  the.  assembly  thus  : 

“  (jin  ony  o’  ye  want  to  see  the  corp,  noo’s  yer  time. 

To  this  offer  no  one  responded;  and,  with  a  slight  air  rtf  discemdi- 
hire,  for  he  was  a  busy  man,  and  liked  hnsflo,  Me*  carp^'nter  turned 
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on  liis  hool,  and  rc-ascondi‘d  tlic  narrow  stairs  to  tlio  np])or  room,  where 
till*  corpse  lay,  waitini;  for  its  linal  dismission  and  courted  ohlivion. 

“  I  n*ek(Hi  llicy've  a’  seen  him  alorc,”  he  remarked,  as  he  rt'jeiiuMl 
his  cmiipaiiion.  Ihiir  fallow  !  He’s  mico  (ifncoiiflih/)  W(»rn.  Tliere’ll 
n<>  Ik*  iiinekle  o’  fom  to  rise  aijfaiii.  ’ 

‘‘(ieor^v,  man,  diniia  j«*est  i’  the  face  o’  a  corp,”  rotunu'd  the  otlur. 
**  Ve  henna  whan  yer  ain  turn  may  come.” 

“It’s  no  disrespeck  to  the  deid,  lhamas.  that  ye  ken  weel  eneueli.  I 
was  only  pityin’  the  worn  face  o’  him,  h‘ukin  up  there  atwt'eii  the 
huirds,  as  ^nn  he  had  i^ott(‘n  what  he  wanted  sa<‘  lan«x,  and  was  thankin’ 
heaven  for  that  same.  I  jist  dinna  like  to  pit  the  lid  ower  him.” 

“Hoot!  hoot!  Lat  the  Lord  luik  efter  his  ain.  The  lid  (►’ the 
coflin  disna  hide  frae  his  ecu.” 

'Hn*  last  speaker  was  a  stout,  hroad-shouldcred  man,  a  stone-mason 
hv  tradi*,  powerful,  and  somewhat  asthmatic.  He  was  rei^arded  in  the 
in‘iLrhhourhoo<l  as  a  very  reliirious  man,  hut  w’as  more  n*sp(‘cted  than 
like<l,  hecause  his  f(»rte  was  n'huke.  It  was  from  dehua'iiee  to  him 
that  the  carpenter  had  assumed  a  mental  position  i^eneratini;  a  poetic 
iihkhI  and  utteraiuT  quite  unusual  w  ith  him,  for  he  was  a  jolly,  careless 
kind  of  fidlow,  wcll-meanini::  and  i^ood-hcarti'd. 

So  together  they  lifte(l  the  last  coverinu^  of  the  dead,  laid  it  over 
him,  ainl  fastened  it  down,  and  there  was  darkness  about  the  dead ; 
hut  he  knew  it  not,  hecause  In*  was  full  of  light.  Lor  this  man  was 
one  who,  all  his  life,  had  striven  to  ho  hetter. 

Meantime,  the  clergyman  having  arrived,  the  usual  religious  cere¬ 
monial  of  a  Scotch  funeral — the  n'ading  of  the  word  and  ]»rayer — was 
going  on  helow.  'riiis  was  jdl  that  gave  the  burial  any  saen'd  solem¬ 
nity ;  for  at  tin*  grave  the  Si’otch  terror  of  ]\)pery  forbids  any  oltsorv- 
ance  of  a  religious  character.  The  voice  of  the  reader  was  heard  in 
the  chamber  of  death. 

“  'Hu*  minister's  come,  'riiamas.” 

“  (’ome  or  gang,”  said 'Hiomas,  “  it’.s  muckle  the  same.  The  word 
itsol’  <K>t  o’  his  mou’  fa's  as  deid  as  ehatV  upo’ clay.  I lonest  *le.anies 
there'll  rise  ar.ee  mail* ;  hut  never  a  word  that,  man  .says,  wi’  the 
croon  <*  's  In'id  i’  the  how’  o’ 's  neck,  '11  rise  to  hi'ir  witness  o’  liis 
ministr.'ition.” 

Hoot,  I  hamas !  It's  no  for  the  likes  o’  me  to  flee  i'  your  face — bnt 
ji^t  sjiy  a  fair  W(»rd  for  the  livin’  ow(‘r  the  deid,  ye  k(‘n.” 

“  Na,  na.  Its  fair  words  maks  foul  wark  ;  and  the  wrath  o'  the 
Almit'hty  maun  j»urge  this  toon  or  a’  he  <lune.  ’riiere's  a  heap  o’ 
graceless  gaeins  on  in't  ;  and  that  ]>uir  feckless  body,  the  minister, 
in  viT  gies  a  pu’  at  the  hridh*  o’  salvation,  to  hand  them  all  o’  the 
scaur  {r/if)  o’  hell.” 

I  he  >toin*-ma>ou  generally  spoke  of  the  .^Mmightv  as  if  he  were  in  a 
state  ot  n*strained  indignatic'U  at  the  wrongs  he  endured  from  his  chil¬ 
dren.  It  Hnuuas  was  right  in  this,  then  certainly  he  himselt  was  one 
ot  his  ollspring.  If  ho  was  wrong,  then  there  was  much  well  worth 
liis  unlearning. 


Schoohloy  Daij$, 
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Tlie  pravor  was  soon  over,  and  tlie  ooiupany  again  srai«'d  tliom'^rlvos, 
waiting  till  tlio  oollin  should  he  plact'tl  in  tlio  In'arso,  wliirh  now  ^tood  at 
tin'  door. 

“  Wo’ll  jist  draw  the  cork  o’  anitln'r  hoatlo,”  whi'^porod  a  .-harp¬ 
faced  man  to  his  noighhour. 

And  rising,  he  opened  t\vo  hotth*^,  and  tilh'd  tin*  glasses  the  si'eond 
time  with  wine,  re«l  and  white,  which  he  handed  to  the  mini.-ter  lirsi. 

“  Tak’ a  <lraj>j)y  mair,  sir,”  he  whispen‘d  in  a  coaxing,  old-wivi<h 
tone;  ‘‘it’s  a  lang  road  to  the  kirkyard.” 

Ihit  the  minister  declining,  most  of  the  others  followed  his  example. 
One  after  another  they  withdrew  to  the  door,  where  the  hearse  was 
now  hulen  with  tlni  harvest  of  the  grave. 

Falling  in  behind  the  body,  they  moved  in  an  irn‘gidar  proees.-ion 
from  the  yard.  Outside,  they  wmv  joined  hy  several  nmre  in  gigs  and 
on  horseback;  and  thus  they  crept,  a  enrions  train,  away  towards 
the  resting-place  of  the  dead. 

It  were  a  dreary  re.st,  indeed,  if  that  were  their  restinir-]*lace— on 
the  side  of  a  low  hill,  without  tree  or  shrub  to  beautify  it,  or  »'v<'n  the 
presence  of  an  old  church  to  seem  to  sanctify  the  spot,  d'here  was 
some  long  grass  in  it,  though,  clambering  up  as  if  it  sought  to  bury 
the  gravestones  in  their  turn.  And  that  long  gra<s  was  a  blessing. 
Jletter  still,  there  was  a  sky  overhead,  in  which  men  cannot  set  up  any 
gravestones.  Ihit  if  any  graveyard  be  the  type  oftln^  rest  expeet(*d  hy 
tho.se  left  behind,  it  is  no  wonder  they  shrink  from  joining  tho.so  that 
are  away. 


Our  readers  who  sliull  procure  these  volumes,  will  enjoy  the 
school-days  of  Alee  Forbes.  We  have  pndt  v  nearly  come  to  tln< 
conclusion,  that  a  good  liiiish  is  scarcelv  ('ver  to  In'  e.\ pended 
even  in  the  best  novels;  we  do  not  mean  in  tln^  old  smisci  ol* 
rendering  poetic  justice  to  eharaeters  and  eireumstaiua's,  but,  in 
the  higher  sen.se,  even  ol*  art  and  life.  Take  almost  any  nov('l, 
and  you  seem  to  conceive  the  novelist  as  a  kind  (d‘  whip])er-in 
of  all  his  (‘haracters,  and  they  come  clattering  and  hurrying, 
and  (piite  out  of  breath,  upon  the  last  little  bit  oi’ stage  he  has 
got  to  spare  for  tliem.  Fven  the  great  Sir  Walter,  if  he  brc'aks 
down  anywhere,  does  so  in  winding  up  accounts  with  his 
reader.  We  have  (jiiito  given  up  expecting  a  satisfactory’ 
finish.  The  first  volume  of  almost  any  novel  is  emuigh  for  us  ; 
if  it  be  ver V  good,  we  are  afraid  to  go  anv  lurtlu'r.  Tin;  first 
volume  of  Air.  Mac  Donald’s  Jhrid  Khj’uthrml  was  incomparably 
its  bixst  ])art ;  we  cannot  .say  (piite  so  depreciating  a  thing  of 
Akc  Fitt'bes ;  we  do  not  los()  our  inteivst  in  him  when  lu)  h'aves 
Howglen  for  the  University',  and  he  ])ick.s  up  a  rare  friend 
there — one  ^Ir.  Cupples — a  very  strong  and  steady  pieem  of 
character-painting.  Still,  we  are  most  interesti'd  in  the  boy’s 
pranks  in  the  village  school  in  Howglen.  Why,  the  volume  is 
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(julto  a  precious  collection — a  sort  of  school-boy’s  nide  mcnan  of 
recipes  and  j)rescriptions  lor  tricks  and  pranks  to  Irigliteii 
s(*rious  IkkIics,  and  the  brutal,  and  ^et  human  schoolmaster, 
Murdoch  Malison,  lives  before  us.  >Ir.  Mac  Donald’s  likeness 
ol*  liim  is  admirably  drawn,  but  wc  hope  he  never  knew  aiiv 
living  couiiterj)art,  and  that  it  is  only  the  inspiration  ot  the 
lieree  and  intolerant  anti-( ’alvinistic  prejudices  limned  in  the 
camera  ot  his  own  mind.  e  trust  that  Mr.  ^lac  J)onald  liiin- 
self  ni‘ver  exiierienced  the  vengeful  ways  of  such  a  dominie ; 
if  he  did,  we  ri‘ally  feel  that  wc  must  forgive  him  a  groat  deal ; 
at  aiiv  rate,  if  he  did,  he  has  taken  a  pretty  fair  revenge  ujion 
him  in  the  humorous  descrijition  of  the  stickit  minister’’ 
wluTc  the  unhapjiy  dominie  found  himself  in  the  pulpit  of  his 
parish,  with  nothing  to  say  in  it.  Indeed,  we  give  to  Mr. 
Mae  Donald  the  credit  of  considerable  distinctness  in  his  p(T- 
>onal  portraits,  although  a  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that 
he  does  repi'at  himself,  and  there  are  many  delineations  which 
will  certainly  remind  the  reader  of  similar  characterizations  in 
Ihiriil  Elginhrod.  Mr.  Mac  Donald  has  a  morbid  prijiidiro 
against  all  shojikeepers ;  as  in  his  first  novel  we  had  the 
‘dit(di  family,  so  in  this  we  have  that  of  Mr.  Kohert 
r»ruce.  We  are  bound  to  say,  for  our  part,  that  we  do  not 
think  shopkee])ing  strictly  and  positively  incompatible  with 
l»i('ty  and  goodness  of  heart,  and  unhypoeritical  devotion  to 
religious  s('rvice.  AVe  say  this,  because  the  village  grocer,  Mr. 
Ivohert  llruee,  is  really  one  of  Mr.  Alac  Donald’s  most  successful 
etchings  ;  the  humour  of  the  villain  is  really  as  good  as  lien 
.lonson.  Another  character,  greatly  to  our  liking,  is  the  good 
<dd  church-elder,  Thomas  (Vann,  a  Calvinist,  whom,  however, 
eiir  writer  has  permitted  to  wear  his  creed  without  being  a 
remorseless  and  llinty-hcarted  villain.  AVc  arc  not  disposed  to 
deal  verv  closelv  with  the  theology  of  the  book ;  but  in  this 
work,  as  in  Dnrid  Elginhroff  its  introduction  does  not  improve 
the  story,  or  add  to  its  intm-est  or  finish.  It  pleases  Air.  Mac 
lh>nahl,  howevt'r,  to  repri'scuit  the  tlieology  unfolded  in  the 
s(duM)l  of  ( ’alvin — to  (piote  his  own  words — “  as  the  worst  of  all 
“  the  fictions  of  an  ignorant  and  low  theology.”  This  is  toler¬ 
ably  .strong  languagt'  to  use  with  reference  to  the  tlieology,  not 
to  .speak  ol  (’alvin  himself,  of  Milton  and  Jlunyan,  of  Howe 
and  thvt'ii,  and  Hooker,  of  Jonathan  Kdwards  aiul  Hobert  Hall, 
and  many  another  suidi  name  not  usually  regarded  as  “  ignorant 
“and  low.  It  ])leases  Mr.  Mae  Donald  to  speak  of  Watts s 
Hymns  as  “  cairving  the  palm  of  horror,”  and  he  (piotcs  the 
lollowing  verses  “  ns  ('quailing  in  absurdity  the  mc*st.  ludicrous 
“  i>ortions  of  AVatts.” 
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‘‘ 'I'lic  (IrrtiXou’s  tiiil  sluill  be  the  whip 

or  >(!i»rpiuius  loivioM, 

Willi  wliicli  ti)  hsh  them  ihi;j;h  ;iml  hip 
'I'liJiL  Wiiiuler  irmii  llie  tulU. 

Ami  vOier.  llieir  wuol  is  hiiriit  awjiy — 

Their  •'armenls  i;  »y,  I  im  an — 

Then  this  same  whip  the>’ll  feel,  I  say, 

Upon  iheir  naked  skin.  ’ 

This  wc  must  rcmiml  IVIr.  Oonahl,  is  not  loss  than 

olnmeful,  unworth v  of  his  siuj;uhirly  luiro  and  hcuutil'u  -oiuus 
l)i,l  he  ever  read  Watts’s  llynins’:'  Wo  have  to  say  to  hmi  tl.at 
L  knows  Calvin,  and  the  (kilviuistie  writers,  just  as  well  as  he 
knows  W’atts,  not  better.  W'e  want  Mr.  Mae  Donald  to  he¬ 
roine  a  oreat  artist,  and  to  use  his  uiuiuestioued  \)owers  ol 
tenderness  and  humour  as  Charles  Diekeiis  has,  /or  the  ,w>.t 
„„rf  used  his,  to  heal  and  to  hell.,  to  unite  and  to  restore; 
Ind’sueh  passages  are  really  detileiuents^  lii  order  that  he 
niisht  write  us  a  sweet  and  eiitertaminj;  N'ottish  story,  ^^as  t 
nen'ssarv  that  he  should  sneer  at  the  N'ripture  .loetnno  ol  tin, 
covenants,  ill  forming  us  that  “the  eovenant  made  with  Abra- 
‘•hani  is  a  le-al  doeument,  eonstitntine:  the  on Iv  rebal.h 
“  proteetion  aojaiust  the  eharaeter,  inelinations,  .im  j, " 

“the  Aliniohty,  whose  uncovenanted  mercies  are  ol  a  \ti\ 

“  doubtful  nature  , 

W’e  should  reallv  have  thought  that  a  man  so  "iflid  .1. 
Mr,  Mac  Donald  woiihl  have  hear.l  111  the  proinisc  made  to 
Abraham,  not  the  occasion  for  a  sarcasm  on 
voice  from  the  diviiiest  heights,  sayiii!'  to  t  i<  1”’"'’  ‘ 

wearvrace,  “  Do  not  be  friolitened  Iw  wl.at  >-»  be  10  ,  -  ><• 
in  in'e,  1  mean  to  do  well  I'or  yon.  We  do  not 
that  we  are  really  oneved  by  ',1,,,,^ 

to  us  worse  than  needless  and  out  ‘’1’ i.,. , vi,.i.i  in 
Mr.  Mae  Donald  mean  by  speakint;  ot  the  old  1  usbvU  a 

clemvinan  as  “A  minister  of  an  old  school,  a  'Y'',,  ,.  1 
“kind-hearted  man,  with  nothin^  ol  what  has  be,  n  . 
“»■('//,/, 'o/, .S'  r.r/.rriV'mr,  but  he  knew  what  .soim  ."  .'  Y, .s'-- 

“  wonls  imnint” Does  Mr.  Miu-  Dona  d  know  what 
and  will  he  say  how  it  is  possible  to  ha\e  .iiit  ■'I*'”.* 

love  for  any  of  the  saerc'd  texts  wit liout  a  'ti.o  ixmu* 

tons — and  what  is  this  but  religious  e.xpi  1  a  nc,  .  ■  . 

Assctnhlv’s  Catechism  comes  in  for  '“•'."‘‘/Yi  , •hism  ” 

children- of  the  school  in  llowolen  “ /  ' 

“though,”  says  our  writer,  “  I  am  Y!.','I'tle,l'”  We  .'oiild 

any  grcxit  consc^qiience,  or  to  Uiis  work  of  manifold 

not,  with  anv  conscionco,  call  attention  t  \W 

bcautie«,  without  taking  oxeoption  to  these  f  ^  o 
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know  little  of  Mr.  Mac  Donald,  but  scarce  a  reader  will  go 
thrciu^h  lhe*e  volumes  without  feeling  that  they  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  mind  that  has,  somehow,  got  a  warp  and  twist. 
We  do  not  desire  to  say  more  on  this  aspect  of  the  book,  but 
we  will  tell  Mr.  Mac  Do^ld  that  the  world,  and  its  men  and 
momen,  and  evcm  shopkeepers,  are  all  better  affairs  than  he 
seems  to  think,  and  creeds  and  sects  are  better  than  he  seems 
to  think.  We  all  need  meuding,  and  we  will  rather  see  Mr. 
Mac  Donald  engaged  in  acting  the  part  of  him  who  poured  in 
oil  and  wine,  thiin  the  part  iidiich  he  seems  to  play  in  these 
volumes,  of  the  man  named  Doeg,”  who  stood  before  the  Lord. 
The  morbid,  cruel,  and  saturnine  Doeg  will  always  find 
blemishes  in  David,  while  he  does  his  best  to  get  hewn  off  the 
hea^l  of  Abiathar. 

To  more  pleasant  aspects:  Mr.  Mac  Donald  has  an  over¬ 
flowing  fund  of  sweet  remark  upon  the  ways  and  works  of 
nature.  When  he  rises  over  the  sects,  very  beautiful  and 
tender  insights  are  given  to  him.  Verv'  pretty  this  of  the 
dreaming  boy.  Just  becoming  aware  of  the  mystery  of  life  and 
nature,  on  the  isthmus  between  the  child  and  the  man — a  ver\* 
sweet  picture : — 

Msnv  a  moonlight  row  they  ha<l  on  the  Glamour;  and  many  a 
night  aifb‘r  Curly  and  .Vnnie  harl  gone  home,  would  Alec  again  unmoc-r 
the  boat,  and  drop  down  the  water  alone,  letting  the  banks  go  dreaming 
j»ast  him — m»t  always  sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming  hiia<elf  and  would 
not  suddenly  awake  and  And  hinis^df  in  his  bed,  and  not  afloat  between 
heaven  and  earth,  with  the  moon  above  and  the  moon  below  him.  I 
think  it  was  in  these  seasons  that  he  began  first  to  become  aware  of  a 
certain  stillness  ()erTading  the  universe  like  a  law  ;  a  stillness  ever  being 
broken  by  the  cries  of  eager  men,  yet  ever  closing  and  returning  with  a 
gentleness  not  to  be  repelled,  seeking  to  infold  and  pi*netrate  with  iu 
own  healing  the  muxis  of  the  noisy  children  of  the  earth.  But  he  j*aid 
little  bee<l  to  the  discovery  then,  for  be  was  made  for  activity,  and  in 
activity  he  found  his  repose. 

And  this  also,  descriptive  of  Nature  in  her  miraculous  life  of 
soasoms : — 

The  season  went  on,  and  the  world,  like  a  great  flower  afloat  in  space, 
kept  (tpening  its  thousand-fold  blf»ssom.  Hail  and  sleet  were  things 
lost  in  the  distance  of  the  ytmr — storming  away  in  some  far-off  region 
of  the  north,  unknown  to  the  summer  generation.  Tlie  butterflies  with 
wings  looking  ms  if  all  the  flower-painters  of  fairyland  Lad  wiped  their 
brushes  up>n  them  in  freakful  yet  artistic  sport,  came  forth  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  wills  and  the  faithful  ignorance  of  their  minds.  The  birds, 
the  poets  of  the  animal  creation^whil  though  they  never  get  beyond 
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llie  hncal  I— awoke  to  utter  their  own  Jot,  and  awake  like  joT  m  others 
of  God's  children.  The  birds  grew  silent,  because  their  histoir  laid  bold 
them,  compelling  them  to  turn  their  words  into  dt'eds,  and  keep 
warm,  and  hnnt  for  worms.  Tlie  buttertiies  died  of  old  age  an*.!  de¬ 
light.  The  green  life  of  the  earth  rushed  up  in  com  to  l^e  readj  for  the 
time  of  need.  The  com  grew  ripe,  and  ilierefore  wear}-,  hung  its  head, 
died,  and  was  laid  aside  for  a  life  tteyond  its  own.  Tlie  keen  shaq*  old 
mornings  and  nights  of  antuuin  came  back  as  they  ha*.!  ci^me  so  uiauv 
thousand  times  l>ef*>re,  and  made  human  limlis  stn»ng  and  human  hearts 
ga*i  and  longing.  Winter  would  soon  be  near  enough  to  stretch  out  a 
Jong  forefinger  once  more,  and  touch  with  the  first  fr'^sty  shirer  some 
little  child  that  loved  summer,  and  shnmk  from  the  cold. 

Yet  again,  we,  who  have  quoted  to  depreciate,  must  quote 
the  following  fine,  if  somewhat  mystical,  words  on  the  law  of 
life,  and  the  relation  of  human  effort  to  mysterious  pro^ddences 
and  purposes.  It  is  Alec  Forbes  beginning  his  studies  at  the 
university.  To  read  some  of  the  aphorisms  will  be  to  young 
hearts  suggestion  and  help : — 

He  rose  in  the  morning  with  the  feeling  renveil.  that  something 
intense  was  going  on  all  around.  But  the  door  into  life  generally 
opens  behind  us,  and  a  hand  is  put  forth  which  draws  us  in  backwarvis. 
The  sole  wisdom  for  man  or  boy  who  is  haunted  with  the  hovering  of 
unseen  wings,  with  the  scent  of  unseen  roses,  and  the  subtle  entice¬ 
ments  of  “  melodies  unheard,’’  is  \rorl:.  If  he  follow  any  of  those,  they 
will  vanish.  But  if  he  work,  they  will  come  unsought,  and,  while  they 
come,  he  will  believe  that  there  is  a  fairy-land,  where  poets  find  their 
dreams,  and  prophets  are  laid  hold  of  by  their  visions.  The  idle  beat 
their  heads  against  its  .walls,  or  mistake  the  entrance,  and  go  down  into 
the  ilark  places  of  the  earth. 

Alec  stood  at  the  window,  and  pecretl  down  into  the  narrow  street, 
through  which,  as  in  a  channel  between  rock*^  burrowed  into  dwellings, 
ran  the  ceaseless  torrent  of  traffic.  He  felt  at  first  as  if  life  at  least 
had  opened  its  gates,  and  he  had  been  trans{>orted  into  the  midst  of  its 
drama.  But  in  a  moment  the  show  changed,  tuniing  first  into  a 
meaningless  procession ;  then  into  a  cha^s  of  c«'>nfiicting  atoms ;  re¬ 
forming  itself  at  last  into  an  endlessly  unfolding  coil,  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  which  would  ever  reveal  the  hidden  mechanism.  For  to 
no  mere  onlooker  will  Life  any  more  than  Fairyland  open  its  secret. 
A  man  must  become  an  actor  before  he  can  be  a  true  s^}ectator. 

eary  of  standing  at  the  window,  he  went  and  wandered  about  the 
streets.  To  his  country-bred  eyes  they  were  full  of  manels — which 
would  soon  be  as  common  to  those  eyes  as  one  of  the  fiirruwt*il  fields  on 
his  father’s  farm.  The  youth  who  thinks  the  world  his  oyster,  and 
opens  it  forthwith,  finds  no  pearl  therein. 

What  is  this  nimbus  about  the  new  ?  Is  the  marvel  a  mockery  ?  Is 
the  shine  that  of  demon- gold  ?  Xo  it  is  a  winged  glory  that  alighu 
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l^osidc  the  youth  ;  and,  having  gathered  his 

further  j>erch  ;  there  aliglits,  there  shines,  thither  entices.  With  out- 
Ktretohed  hands  the  child  of  earth  follows,  to  fall  weeping  at  the  fo<»t  of 
the  gray  disenchanted  thing.  Ihit  beyond,  and  apin  hevond,  shines 
the  lapwing  of  heaven — not,  as  a  faithless  generation  thinks,  to  delude 
like  them,  but  to  lead  the  seeker  home  to  the  nest  of  the  glory. 

In  the  name  of  all  common-sense  what  has  the  writer,  who  can 
speak  as  often  as  he  will  such  things  as  these,  to  do  with  sneers 
and  sarcasms,  the  misunderstandings  and  heart-burnings  of  sects? 
We  give  him  his  own  advice,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wise  old 
S('oteh  minister  to  the  bonnio  Annie,  “Gang  ye  hame,  iny 
“  bairn,  and  dinna  trouble  yer  head  about  election  and  a*  that ; 
“  it^s  no*  a  canny  doctrine;  no  mortal  man  could  ever  win  at 
“  the  boddom  o*  it.  Tm  thinking  we  haena  nmcklo  to  do 
“  wi*  *t.  Gang  hame,  and  say  yer  prayers.’*  Very  good  advice, 
Mr.  Mac  Donald ! 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  what  a  pleasant  humour  breaks 
out  very  often — humour  of  character  as  well  as  of  observation 
— especially  in  some  of  the  verses  the  author  has  strewn  along 
his  pages.  We  trust  they  will  find  their  way  to  music.  A 
verse  or  two  we  must  quote  from 


THE  WAESOME  CARL. 

There  cam  a  man  to  oor  toon-en’. 

An’  a  waesome  carl  was  he; 

Wi’  a  snubhert  nose,  an’  a  crookit  mou’, 
.An’  a  cock  in  his  left  cc. 

And  miicklc  he  spied,  and  mncklc  he  spak’; 

Hut  the  burden  o’  his  sans: 

W  as  aye  the  same,  and  ower  ajjain  : 

“  There’s  nane  o’  ye  a’  hut’s  wrang. 

Ye’re  a’  wrang,  and  a’  wrang. 

And  a’thegithcr  a’  tvrang  ; 

'fh  ore’s  no  a  man  aboot  the  town. 
Hut ’s  a’thegither  a’  wrang.” 

That ’s  no  the  gait  to  bake  the  breid ; 

N<»r  yet  to  brew  the  yill* 

That  *8  no  the  gait  to  hand  the  pleiich. 

Nor  yet  to  ca  the  mill. 

That ’s  no  the  gait  to  milk  the  coo, 

Nor  yet  to  speaii  the  calf ; 

Nor  yet  to  fill  the  girnel-kist  ^ 

Ye  kenna  yer  wark  by  lialf. 

Ye  ’re  a’  wrang,  X’c. 

The  minister  was  na  fit  to  pray, 

And  lat  alan?  to  preach ; 
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He  nowtlier  bad  the  gift  o’  grace, 
Nor  yet  the  gift  o’  speech. 

He  miiul ’t  him  o’  Balaam’s  ass, 
\Vi’  a  differ  ve  mav  ken  : 

The  Lord  he  open’d  the  ass’s  mon 
The  minister  open’d 's  ain. 

He’s  a’  wrang,  &c. 


The  pair  precentor  cudna  sing, 
He  gnintit  like  a  sw  inc ; 

The  verra  elders  cudna  pass 
The  ladles  till  his  min’. 

And  for  the  rulin’  elder’s  grace, 
It  wasna  worth  a  horn  ; 

He  didna  half  uncurse  the  meat 
Nor  pray  for  mair  the  morn. 
He ’s  a’  wrang,  &c. 


And  aye  he  gied  his  nose  a  thraw. 
And  aye  he  crookit  his  mou’ ; 

And  aye  he  cockit  up  his  ee. 

And  said,  “  Tak’  tent  the  noo.” 

We  lench  ahint  oor  loof  man. 

And  never  said  him  nay  ; 

And  aye  he  spak’ — ^^jist  lat  liim  speik! 
And  aye  he  said  his  say : 

Ye’re  a’  wrang,  &c. 


Mr.  Mac  Donald  has  before  shown  that,  as  Cliarles  Lamb  said  of 
old  Webster,  “  He  can  turn  the  point  of  a  horror.’^  The  folloNving; 
lines  can  only  be  appreciated  thoroiiglily  by  Scotch  ears,  and 
especially  by  those  who  have  the  fairy  blood  in  tlieni  w’hich  can 
thrill  at  an  old  tradition  ;  to  such  we  think  it  will  be  a  piece  of 
weird  and  ghostly  music : — 


“SW'EKP  UP  THE  FLUKE,  JANET 

“  Sweep  up  the  llurc,  Janet. 

Put  on  aniiher  peat. 

It’s  a  low’ll  and  starry  nicht,  Janet, 

And  neither  cauld  nor  weet. 


And  it ’s  open  hoosc  we  keep  the  nicht 
For  ony  that  may  be  oot, 

It’s  the  nicht  atvveen  the  Sancts  and  Souls 
Whan  the  bodiless  gang  about. 


Set  the  chairs  back  to  the  wa’,  Janet; 

Mak’  ready  for  quaiet  fbw  k. 

Hae  a’  thing  as  clean  as  a  wiu’in’  sheet 
They  comcna  ilka  ook. 

There’s  a  spale  upo’  the  flurc,  Janet; 
And  there’s  a  rowan-berry :  ,  , 
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Sweep  them  into  the  fire,  Janet. — 

They’ll  be  welcomer  than  merry. 

Syne  set  open  the  door,  Janet — 

Wide  open  for  wha  kens  wha ; 

As  yc  come  benn  to  yer  bed,  Janet, 

Set  it  open  to  the  wa*.** 

She  set  the  chairs  back  to  the  wa’, 

But  ane  made  o'  the  birk ; 

She  sweepit  the  fiure, — left  that  ae  spale, 

A  lang  spale  o’  the  aik. 

The  nicht  was  lowne,  and  the  stars  sat  still, 
Aglintin*  doon  the  sky ; 

And  the  souls  crap  oot  o’  their  mooly  graves, 
A’  dank  wi’  lyin’  by. 

She  had  set  the  door  wide  to  the  wa’. 

And  blawn  the  peats  rosy  reid ; 

They  war  shoonless  feet  gacd  oot  and  in, 

Nor  clampit  as  they  gacd. 

Whan  midnicht  cam’,  the  mither  rase — 

She  wad  gae  see  and  hear. 

Back  she  cam’  wi’  a  glowerin’  face, 

And  sloomin’  wi’  verra  fear. 

“  There’s  jiue  o*  them  sitting  afore  the  fire ! 
Janet,  gang  na  to  see : 

Yc  left  a  chair  afore  the  fire, 

Whaur  1  tauld  ye  nae  chair  sud  be.” 

Janet  she  smiled  in  her  mother’s  face: 

She  had  brunt  the  roddin  reid  ; 

And  she  left  aneath  the  birken  chair 
The  spale  frae  a  cofiin-lid. 

She  rase  and  she  gacd  butt  the  boose. 

Aye  steekin’  door  and  door. 

'Ihree  hours  gaed  by  or  her  mother  heard 
llcr  fit  upo’  the  fioor. 

But  whan  the  grey  cock  crew,  she  heard 
The  sound  o’  shoeless  feet; 
han  the  red  cock  crew,  she  heard  the  door, 
And  a  sough  o’  wind  and  weet. 

And  Janet  cam’  back  wi’  a  wan  face. 

But  never  a  word  said  she ; 

No  man  ever  heard  her  voice  look  oot, 

It  cam’  like  frae  ower  the  sea. 
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And  no  man  evnr  heard  her  lauch, 

Nor  yet  say  alas  or  wae  ; 

But  a  smile  aye  glimmert  on  her  wan  face, 
Like  the  moonlicht  on  the  sea. 


And  ilka  nicht  ’tween  the  Sancts  and  the  Souls, 
Wide  open  she  set  the  door; 

And  she  mendit  the  dre,  and  she  left  ae  chair, 

And  that  spale  upo’  the  floor. 

And  at  midnicht  she  gaed  butt  the  hoose, 

Aye  steekin’  door  and  door. 

When  the  reid  cock  crew,  she  cam*  benn  the  hoosC; 
Aye  wanner  than  afore — 


Wanner  her  face,  and  sweeter  her  smile 
Till  the  seventh  All  Souls’  eve. 

Her  mother  she  heard  the  shoeless  feet, 
Said  “  she’s  coinin’,  I  believe.” 


But  she  camna  benn,  and  her  mother  lay ; 

For  fear  she  cudna  stan’. 

But  up  she  rase  and  benn  she  gaed. 

When  the  gowdeu  cock  had  crawn.  , 

And  Janet  sat  upo’  the  chair. 

White  as  the  day  did  daw ; 

Her  smile  w  as  a  sunglint  left  on  the  sea. 

When  the  sun  has  gane  awa’. 

The  following  little  snatcli  is  very  sweet.  No  wonder,  while 
the  young  singer  murmured  such  w  ords  by  licr  father’s  grave 
in  the  old  churchyard,  wdiich  had  so  increased  as  to  swallow  the 
church,  she  thought  how  the  heavenly  light  shall  one  day 
swallow  sun  and  moon.  We  hope  the  Scotticisms  will  not 
interfere  with  the  apprehension  of  its  beauty  : — 


“  Anc  hj  ane  they  yany  awa. 

The  yatherer  yathers  yreat  an*  sma 
Ane  by  anc  maks  ane  an'  a\ 

Aye  whan  ane  is  ta’en  frae  ane, 
Ane  on  earth  is  left  alane, 

Twa  in  heaven  arc  knit  again. 

Whan  God’s  hairst  is  in  or  lang, 
Golden-heidit,  ripe,  and  thrang. 
Syne  begins  a  better  sang.” 


We  hope  we  have  not  seemed  to  deal  unkindly  w’ith  thc^ 
voliunes.  We  do  not  suppose  if  Mr.  Mac  Donald  read  this 
uotice  that  he  will  regard  our  remarks  with  any  gratification 
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or  pleasure ;  but  if  he  can  think  so,  wo  should  like  him  to 
believe  that  tliey  have  been  j^uided  by  no  spirk  of  detraction, 
but  bv  a  real  wisli  to  see  him  dealinc^  witli  his  art  in  a  really 
honest  and  independent  manner.  lie  may  rely  upon  it  tliat 
most  of  his  readers  will  regard  the  relij^ious  dissertati4)ns  as 
wholly  out  of  place,  and,  perhaps,  what  he  will  regard  as  really 
a  criticism,  retardin';;  the  movement  of  the  story.  We  would 
not  present  such  a  motive  as  that  novel  readers  do  not  care  lor 
these  lhiii<^,  that  if  Mr.  .Mae  Donald  desire  to  set  forth  a  faith, 
or  to  attack  one,  it  would  be  better  to  put  his  views  into 
the  form  of  essays,  even  that  he  himself,  in  writ  in  them 
down,  may  thus  see  more  clearly.  Jlis  broader  and  more  dis¬ 
tinct  criticisms  are  sometimes  most  admirable  :  this  of  7V/.v- 
tram  ; — 


“  A  palUoo  o’  dirt  and  impidonco  and  spocritual  stink.  The  clover 
doevil  had  Ids  entrails  in  his  kroest  and  his  hert  in  his  belly,  and  ro- 
i;ainlot  neither  (okI  nor  his  ndther.  His  lauchter’s  no  like  the  cracklin’ 
o’  thorns  unner  a  pot,  hut  like  the  nicheriu’  o’  a  deil  ahin’  the  wainscot. 
I.at  him  sit  and  n>t  there!” 


And  this  also  of  the  poet  Shelley  : — 

“  A  boimv  cratur,  \vi*  inair  thochts  nor  there  was  room  for  i’  the  hit 
•  * 

licid  o’ ’m.  (!onse(|nenlly  ho  gaotl  staiu;^erln’  about  as  gin  he  had  boon 
tifd  to  tlio  tail  o’  an  invoosible  balloon.  Unco  licht  heidit,  but  no  iniickle 
liuirm  in  idm  by  iiatnr’.” 

iSuch  pa.ssages  show  abundantly  that  a  real  luoral  purj)ose 
presides  over,  and  runs  through,  the  work  of  the  author.  We 
do  not  look  upon  him,  or  write  of  him,  as  a  mere  novel  writer.' 
dhere  is  not  a  word  in  this  work  which  betrays  the  slightest 
approach  to  that  sensationalism  which  has  infected  nearly  the 
whole  race.  There  is  much  of  the  sweetest  breath  of  mountain 
villagt's,  and  streams,  and  woods;  it  only  lacks  kindness,  belief, 
and  some  laith  in  the  gotnl  to  be  found  every wdiere.  Whetlier  wo 
have  enjoyed  A/ec  Forbea  as  mueli  as  Da  rid  E/ijitthrody  we  shall 
not  .siiy  ;  but  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  hi  speaking 
ot  it  as  a  great  advance  upon  the  author’s  first  novel,  and  wo 
shall  receive  with  much  pleasure  his  next  contribution,  in  the 
assurance  that  by  that  time  lie  will  leave  the  creeds  and  the 
stHits  Ix'hind  him,  leave  Mrs.  Oliphant  to  deal  with  Carlingford 
and  Salem  Chapel,  and,  for  himself,  if  he  determine  on  being  a 
Scottish  painter,  w'alk  rather  in  the  step  and  in  the  manner  of 
John  Galt.  ^ 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  JAMAICA.* 

TITIRE  we  have  another  book  on  Jamaica ;  it  has  this  value 
•D-  about  it,  that  it  shall  give  to  us  the  opportunity  we  have 
long  coveted  of  expressing  what  we  have  also  long  felt  to  bo  the 
truth  with  reference  to  that  most  beautiful,  once  mucli  over- 

C’  ied,  and  now  as  much  unrighteously  despised,  island.  The 
before  us  may  receive  at  once  a  very  summary  dismissal.  Mr. 
Dendy^s  paper,  containing  brief  biographical  notices  of  several 
of  the  more  eminent  of  the  deceased  missionaries,  is  certainly 
interesting.  Mr.  Clark’s  paper  also  contains  a  number  of  facts, 
none  of  which  are  particularly  new;  they  have  been  recited 
many  times  in  various  publications,  and  are  hero  gathered 
together.  Mr.  Phillippo’s  paper  is  merely  a  missionary  sermon, 
or  rather,  we  suppose,  a  collection  of  missionary  sermons,  for  it 
occupies  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages ;  the  same  also  may  be  said 
of  the  introductory  paper  by  ^Ir.  East.  The  liandsoinely  got 
up  volume  is  exceedingly  tantalizing  and  provoking ;  here  are 
some  three  hundred  and  tifty  pages  devoted  to  a  note  of  triumph 
over  the  whole  history  and  affairs  of  the  island,  as  though  God 
was  complacent,  and  all  on-lookers  perfectly  pleased  with  the 
state  of  things  there.  In  point  of  fact,  the  volume  just  illus¬ 
trates  how  a  man  may  live  in  his  own  house  and  know  nothing 
about  it.  This  is  not  remarkable :  we  have  known  many  an 
old  inhabitant  of  a  village  or  a  town  who  has  known  very  little 
of  it ;  and  we  are  compiled  to  say,  that  this  book  exhibits  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  everything  concerning  Jamaica,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  interests  of  the  little  chapel  in  which  the  respective 
writers  exercise  their  ministry.  If  our  opinion  can  bo  ot  any 
service  to  the  volume,  we  give  it  frankly ;  it  is  the  weakest  oi 
the  many  weak  pieces  we  have  met  with  on  Jamaica.  We  set 
ourselves  to  the  following  task  of  attempting  to  say  what,  we 
believe,  in  this  country,  never  has  been  said  touching  the  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  Jamaica  as  a  colony,  because  we  know  how 


^  The  Voice  of  Jubilee  :  A  Narrative  o  f  the  Baptist  MisswUy  Jamaica^ 
from  its  commencement ^  ivith  Biotjraphical  Notices  of  its  Fathers 
and  Founders,  By  John  Clark,  W.  Dondy,  and  tl.  M.  l*hillipiK>, 
Baptist  Missionaries.  With  an  Introduction  by  David  J.  East. 
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cxtensdvely  an  opinion  prevails  as  to  its  failure,  and  also  how 
many  are  disposed  to  attribute  its  comparative  failure  to  the 
Emancipation  Act.  A  black  man  on  the  wreck  of  a  raft  was  once 
attempting  to  toil  ashore;  there  was  hope  of  safety,  for  a  rope 
was  thrown  to  him  by  a  planter  from  a  projecting  rock,  “  but/' 
shouted  the  planter,  ‘‘if  I  save  you,  will  you  be  my  slave?'' 
“  Not  at  aU,^'  said  Blackie,  “  if  my  life  is  saved,  I  save  it  for 

myself.*'  “Then  go,"  said  the  planter,  then  ^  to - **  and  he 

flung  the  rope  into  the  water,  and  poor  Blackie  was  lost.  This  is 
very  much  the  case  of  Jamaica.  Tnere  was  a  time  when  Jamaica 
w’as  governed  after  a  fashion,  governed  too  much,  govenicd 
cxa8|)eratingly ;  the  slave,  aided  by  his  strong,  white  friends, 
l)ecame  free  ;  from  that  time.  Government  seems  to  have  thrown 
the  rope  in  the  wnter,  and  to  have  permitted  Jamaica  to  drift 
for  itself,  only  apparently  exercising  its  parental  care  for  the 
puq)oso  of  asserting  its  right  of  severity  and  obstruction.  The 
emancipation  of  serfs  and  slaves  does  not  therefore  proclaim 
tliem  immediately  litted  for  all  the  privileges  of  cultivated 
citizens;  many,  iK'rhaps,  may  be  even  fitted  for  this;  but  a 
tniining  is  neiHled.  Jamaica  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  the 
hands  w’hich  might  have  helped  her,  and  even  her  friends,  and 
the  friends  of  common- sense  and  truth,  have  little  understood, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  real  case,  and  ho>v  it  is  that 
so  fair  and  lovely  a  spot  should  prove  to  be  such  an  irritation 
and  disappointment.  We  believe  the  facts  and  truths  w  e  are 
about  to  put  before  our  readers  have  never  been  published  in  this 
country  before.  We  hope  they  may  produce  conviction,  and 
that  conviction  may  result  somewhere  or  somehow’  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  energetic  help. 

It  is  now’  more  than  thirty-four  years  since  the  insurrection 
in  tfainaica  brought  that  island  prominently  before  the  public 
mind  of  England;  since  that  period  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  events  and  strange  vicissitudes;  at  one  period  exciting 
the  most  sanguine  exj)ectations,  and  at  another  producing  the 
doejH'st  despondency.  It  w’as  confidently  affirmed  by  many,  that 
the  jx)ssession  of  jx'rfect  liberty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  British  citizens  by  the  African  race, 
would  silence  every  objection,  and  not  only  justify  the  act,  but 
prove  the  fitness  of  the  negro  to  stand  on  a  platform  of  equalitv 
with  the  most  favoured  European  races,  w^hilst  their  intellectual, 
moml,  and  religious  attainments,  as  w’ell  as  their  industry  and 
rapid  elevation  in  social  position,  would  present  such  a  spectacle 
to  the  world,  as  must  for  ever  silence  the  abettors  and  defenders 
of  slavery,  and  show  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  humanity  and 
justice,  of  extending  the  blessing  of  emancipation  to  the  African 
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nces  in  every  country  of  the  world.  Twenty-seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  great  Act  of  Emancipation  received  its  final 
accomplishment,  and  it  becomes  us  now  to  enquire  how  far 
those  fond  expectations  have  been  realized. 

In  considering  this  important  and  interesting  question,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  examine  into  the  present  condition  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  generally,  but  to  confine  our  observations 
to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  not  only  because  it  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  Caribbeean  Sea, 
but  because,  from  its  ample  territory,  fertile  soil,  and  large  popu¬ 
lation,  it  presents  a  field  in  which  the  blessings  of  emancipation 
could  have  more  ample  scope  for  development,  and  the  results 
become  more  clearly  manifest.  What,  then,  has  been  the  past 
history  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Jamaica,  and  what  is  its 
present  condition  ?  J udging  from  statistical  information,  it  can¬ 
not  bo  denied  that,  instead  of  progressing,  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests  of  that  island  have  been  in  a  steadily 
increasing  course  of  decline,  until  they  have  become  so  small  in 
amount  as  to  create  the  deepest  anxiety  lest  they  will  become 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  annihilated ;  whilst  the  social  and 
moral  degradation  of  largo  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  crime,  both  in  amount  and  intensity,  which  within 
the  last  two  years  has  developed  itself  in  the  island,  together 
with  the  rapidly  spreading  disregard  to  the  claims  of  religion, 
and  the  aboundings  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  immorality, 
have  not  only  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  >vho  feel  a  deep 
^  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  negroes,  but  have  supplied  argu¬ 
ments  to  the  pro- slavery  party. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  the  island  both  by  private  gentle¬ 
men  and  deputations  from  various  religious  societies,  and  books 
have  been  published  containing  the  results  of  their  observa¬ 
tions,  but  none  has  been  able  to  dispel  the  mystery  which 
hangs  over  Jamaica  ;  it  remains,  to  the  present  hour,  a  vexed 
and  unsolved  problem,  and  the  question  is  still  asked,  how 
is  it  that  so  beautiful  and  fertile  an  island,  abounding  with 
all  the  natural  elements  of  prosperity  which  a  bounteous  God 
could  bestow,  should  be  the  scene  of  so  much  poverty  and 
^^tchedness ;  and  that  a  people  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
disadvantages  of  slavery  and  apprenticeship,  appeared  to  possess 
so  much  capacity  for  moral  and  religious  improvements,  should, 
^ftor  twenty-seven  years  of  freedom  and  blessed  with  such 
abundant  opportunities  of  culture  and  advancement,  instead  of 
realizing  the  expectations  of  their  friends,  have  disappointed,  to 
so  great  an  extent,  their  hopes,  and  sunk  into  a  condition  of  so 
Diuch  poverty  and  such  deep  moral  and  spiritual  debasement  ? 
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It  is  to  endeavour,  in  some  measure,  to  account  for  this  that  the 
writer  has  undertaken  to  publish  this  pamphlet,  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  be  able  to  throw  some  new  light  on  this  dark 
subject,  and  afford  at  least  a  clue  by  which  others  better  able 
may  trace  the  perplexed  and  involved  question  of  the  decadence 
of  Jamaica  to  its  true  source,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  suggest 
a  remedy  by  which  its  evils  may  be  stayed,  and  that  noble  and 
fertile  island  once  more  restored  to  prosperity. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  so  much  ignorance  of  the 
true  condition  of  Jamaica  prevails  in  England,  may  be  traced 
to  the  very  superficial  and  imperfect  views  which  those  who 
have  visited  and  written  about  the  island  have  had  of  its  real 
condition,  and  the  very  partial  range  of  their  observations, 
or  from  the  party  views  or  private  interests  of  those  who  have 
been  residents  in  it,  and  w  hich  have  caused  them  to  give  one¬ 
sided  representations,  as  their  ow’ii  feelings  or  interest  have 
guided  them.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Trollope  visited  the  island, 
in  connection  wdth  some  appointment,  and  on  his  return  wrote 
a  book  on  Jamaica,  which,  how^ever  witty  and  amusing,  and 
certainly  in  some  parts  exhibiting  strong  pow  ers  of  observation, 
could  not  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  and  trustworthy 
statement  of  its  true  condition.  His  residence  in  the  island 
was  very  short,  during  w^kich  he  hurried  rapidly  through  the 
country,  glancing  at  things  ‘‘currente  calamo,’^  whilst  his 
only  other  sources  of  information  w’ere  supplied  by  a  few’  post¬ 
masters  and  overseers  ;  men  of  very  limited  knowledge  and  of 
strongly  prejudiced  minds.  It  was  a  clever  sketch  and  a  droll 
caricature,  but  as  a  calm,  deliberate  picture  of  the  true  state 
of  things  in  Jamaica  is  altogether  unwwthy  of  credit.  After 
that  a  gentleman  from  the  United  States  (Mr.  Sew  ell)  made  a 
tour  of  the  island  and  also  ])ublished  a  book,  which,  although 
written  in  a  more  serious  and  thoughtful  strain,  and  in  many 
iH'spects  the  best  that  has  been  written,  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection  of  hasty  and  superficial  observation  and  want  of 
time  to  mature  or  correct  his  first  impressions,  whilst,  being  a 
perfect  stranger,  he  enjoyed  no  opj)ortunities  of  obtaining 
information  lieyond  those  of  his  own  personal  observations. 
In  18G0,  Dr.  Underhill  and  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Brown  of  Northainp 
Um  were  sent  to  the  island  as  a  deputation  from  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  w’hether  their 
sources  ol  information,  although  different,  were  such  as  w  ould 
bi»  likely  to  afford  a  true  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  things; 
their  intercourse  w'as  principally  with  the  ministers  of  their 
own  denomination  and  the  churches  and  congregations  under 
their  care,  and  whilst  we  would  not  cast  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
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on  the  good  faith  of  those  gentlemen  or  their  informants,  yet 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  those  missionaries  have  ever 
held  strong  opinions  in  favour  of  the  emancipated  people,  and 
have  been  considered  as  politically  and  personally  antagonistic 
to  the  planters  around  them,  and  were  consequently  not  very 
likely  to  give  an  altogether  unbiassed  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  people,  or  the  real  state  of  the  island,  whilst  as  fur 
as  their  personal  observation  is  concerned  their  opportunities 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  equal  those  of  the  two  gentlemen 
who  went  before  them.  Their  tour  was  little  more  than  a  brief 
and  hurried  rush  through  the  island,  almost  every  day  visiting 
the  churches,  with  which  they  had  meetings  or  interviews  of  a 
few  hours,  and  then  hastened  away  to  meet  another  expectant 
congregation  with  which  the  same  scene  was  re- acted ;  and 
then  their  mission  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of  four 
months,  during  which  they  travelled  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  visited  from  seventy  to  eighty  churches  and 
congregations  ;  certainly,  an  instance  of  speed  and  diligence 
rarely  equalled  in  Jamaica,  but  which  any  reflecting  person 
must  feel  to  be  such  as  to  utterly  preclude  the  possibility  of 
anything  like  a  true  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condition  of 
those  things  they  were  sent  specially  to  investigate,  and  still 
more  so  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  actual,  social,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people.  We  may  go  further  and  affirm 
that  the  course  they  pursued,  so  far  from  being  the  best  method 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  facts,  was  the  most  effectual  plan 
they  could  adopt  to  conceal  the  real  state  of  the  congregations, 
or  obtain  altogether  false  views  of  them.  Had  they  desired  to 
obtain  a  true  idea  of  the  condition  of  their  churches,  and  the 
religious  character  of  the  people,  not  four  months,  but  at 
least  twelve  months  should  have  been  occupied,  their  visits 
to  the  churches  should  not  have  been  previously  announced, 
but  made  at  times  when  they  were  not  expected,  and  their 
intercourse  with  the  people  should  have  been  incog.,  and  not 
in  their  capacity  as  the  accredited  agents  of  the  Society  in 
England.  But  instead  of  this  their  visits  were  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  beforehand  to  the  congregations,  and  their  attendance 
urged  by  their  ministers,  and  the  idea  of  seeing  the  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  in  England  furnished  a  circumstance  well 
calculated  to  create  a  lively  stir  amongst  such  an  excitable 
and  excitement-loving  people.  The  result  was  just  as  might 
have  been  expected :  multitudes  attended  the  meetings  who 
^cre  never  seen  within  the  walls  at  other  times,  cha^l- 
yards  were  filled  with  horses,  the  people  put  on  the^r  De**t 
raiment,  and  wore  their  blandest  smiles,  and  everything  looked 
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**  ooulour  de  rose.”  Could  it  have  been  expected  to  be  otherwise 
under  such  arrangeuient  ?  No,  it  could  not,  and  it  is  doubtful 
w’hether  they  intended  that  it  should.  .The  Society  had  an 
object  in  sending  a  deputation  to  Jamaica;  it  was  to  silence 
the  clamours  of  their  missionaries  and  supply  an  argument  for 
refusing  any  aid  in  future  to  the  Mission,  and  they  succeeded 
in  that  object;  the  thronging  multitudes  that  met  them  at 
these  various  meetings,  the  numbers  of  their  liorses,  the  com¬ 
fortable  appearance,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  smartness  of  the 
dress  of  the  people,  together  with  the  boastings  of  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  which  they  possessed,  8up])lied  just  such  an 
argument  as  they  wanted,  and  enabled  Dr.  Underhill,  on  these 
false  though  specious  representations  and  appearances,  to  con¬ 
struct  that  wonderful  and  ingenious  calculation  of  their  wealth, 
which  ho  made  in  New  York  and  England,  and  which, 
although  altogether  false  in  fact,  was  sufficient  for  a  time  to  ])ut 
to  silence  all  pleas  of  distress.  It  is  only  now  after  a  period  of 
five  years  that  the  bmutiful  illusion  has  been  dissipated,  and 
the  real  condition  of  the  people  has  startled  the  Christian  world 
with  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  spiritual  declension  and  squalid 
poverty:  better,  fur  bettor  that  societies  should  send  no  depu¬ 
tations  at  all,  than  deputations  conducted  on  such  principles ; 
they’  cannot  possibly  effect  any  good,  while  the  mischiefs 
which  such  crude,  one-sided,  and  self-confident  statements 
produce  on  the  public  mind  are  beyond  calculation.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Underhiirs  book  shoidd,  like  its 
predecessors,  fail  to  afford  a  true  representation  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Jamaica. 

After  such  repeated  failures  it  may  appear  presumptuous 
in  the  WTiter  to  attempt  a  tjisk  of  so  much  difficulty.  He  has, 
however,  one  advantage  which  his  predecessors  did  not  enjoy 
(vis.),  ample  opportimities  of  observation,  ha\dng  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  island  for  nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  ho 
has  resided  both  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  in  the  city 
of  Kingston,  and  not  only  mingled  with  all  classes  of  persons, 
planters,  merchants,  officials,  and  ministers  of  religion  of  every 
denomination,  but  also  has  had  close  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  the  labouring  population ; 
and  not  having  been  personally  interisted,  either  in  agricul¬ 
tural  or  commercial  pursuits,  nor  being  identified  with  any 
party,  ixilitical  or  religious,  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  unbiassed 
in  his  opinions,  and  competent  to  present  a  fair  and  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  state  of  things  existing  in  the  island.  It 
is  pn>posed,  in  the  following  pages,  to  present  a  faith tul  repre¬ 
sentation  ol  the  present  condition  of  Jamaica^  as  it  regards  its 
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commercial,  political,  and  social  interests,  to  examine  into  some 
of  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  present  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  all  those  interests,  and  suggest  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
measures  which  appear  necessary  to  relieve  its  present  dis¬ 
tresses,  and  restore  the  island  once  more  to  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

The  first  subject  which  claims  attention  is,  T/i^?  Commercial  and 
Agricultural  Condition  of  Jamaica. 

The  decay  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interest  in 
Jamaica  has  been  so  considerable,  and  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  social  well-being  of  all  classes  of  its  population,  as  to 
demand  the  first  and  most  serious  investigation  as  to  the  causes 
which  could  have  occasioned  it,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which 
its  downward  tendency  may  be  arrested,  and  by  which  tlioso 
important  interests  may  be  again  revived  if  not  restored. 

In  1805,  Jamaica  exported  150,352  hogsheads  of  sugar;  in 
1814,  34,045,585  lbs.  coffee;  in  1832,  19,815,010  lbs.  pimenta, 
and  in  1797,  7,869,138  lbs.  ginger.  These  were  indeed  the 
largest  crops  ever  produced  in  the  island,  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  fair  averages,  but  still  they  go  to  show  the 
capacity  of  the  island  for  the  production  of  its  great  staples ; 
but  what  can  we  think  when  we  compare  those  magnificent 
products  with  the  miserable  array  of  figures  which  our  present 
exports  present  ?  At  the  present  time,  the  average  of  sugar  is 
no  more  than  one-fifth,  or  30,000  hogsheads ;  coffee  one-fourth, . 
or  8,000,000  lbs. ;  pimenta  two-fifths,  or  8,000,000  lbs. ;  whilst 

«0r  has  sunk  to  one- twelfth,  or  650,000  lbs.  It  must,  however, 
ome  in  mind,  that  even  before  the  emancipation  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  island  had  considerably  decreased;  in  1834  it 
amounted  to  only  84,756  hogsheads,  and  32,114  barrels  of 
sugar,  equal  to  88,770  hogsheads,  17,725,731  lbs.  coffee, 
3,&)5,400  lbs.  pigmenta,  and  2,976,420  lbs.  ginger.  This,  how¬ 
ever.  was  considerably  below  the  former  average,  and  may,  to  a 
greaii  extent,  be  attributed  to  the  large  number  of  estates  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  island,  which  had  been  destroyed  during  tho 
insurrection  of  1832.  Nor  should  it  be  oraitt^  that  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  sugar  is  consumed  in  the  island  now  than 
in  the  days  of  slavery.  Still,  making  every  allowance,  the  very 
great  decrease  in  the  stifle  productions  of  the  island  is  sufficient 
to  awaken  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  to  call  for  the  most  earnest 
and  thorough  investigation  into  tho  causes  which  could  have 
occasioned  so  fearful  a  state  of  things. 

These  causes  are  various,  and  involve,  more  or  less,  all  tho 

5artie8  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  staples  of  the  island, 
here  can  be  no  doubt  that  proprietors,  managers,  and  labourers 
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were,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  unprepared  for  the  new 
condition  of  things  in  which  the  sudden  termination  of  the 
apprenticeship  placed  them  in  1838, — when,  in  consequence  of 
the  unsatisfactory  working  of  that  system,  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  resolved  at  once  to  bring  it  to  a  termination.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  apprenticeship  was,  during  its  whole  existence,  a  great 
and  signal  failure,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  were 
wise  to  introduce  such  a  provision  at  all  into  the  Act  of 
Emancipation;  doubtless,  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  good,  and  had  it  been  honestly  and 
pro|K'rly  carried  out,  would  have  gradually  prepared  the  slaves 
ibr  their  coming  freedom,  and  the  employers  for  the  new  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  to  stand  with  them;  but,  however 
excellent  in  theory,  it  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  to  result 
satisfactorily  wdien  reduced  to  practice.  The  proprietors 
generally  viewed  the  apprentices  as  so  much  valuable  property 
which  w’as  soon  to  be  wrested  from  their  grasp,  and  were 
desirous  of  availing  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  period  of  apprenticeship  offered  to  render  them  as 
profitable  as  possible.  The  managers  were  enraged  at  the  idea 
of  losing  that  almost  unlimited  authority  which  they  had 
formerly  possessed  over  the  slaves,  and  appeared  determined  to 
make  tne  most  of  their  short  lease  of  power  over,  and  profit 
from,  the  apprentices ;  whilst  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  in 
some  cases  the  apprentices  were  in  their  turn  too  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  their  improved  condition  and  dawning  liberty, 
and  were  not  so  passive  and  submissive  to  their  masters  as  m 
former  days  they  had  been.  Hence  arose  those  continual  disputes 
lictwecn  them  and  the  overseers,  and  constant  appeals  to  the 
stipendiar}"  magistrates,  whose  decision  being  too  frequently  in 
favour  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  caused  the  apprentices 
to  appeal  to  the  ministers  of  religion  for  protection ;  these  laid 
the  cases  before  the  Government,  and  Colonial  Office,  as  well  as 
published  many  of  the  most  gross  and  oppressive  in  the  atiti- 
slaverj*  paprs,  and  thus  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  bitterness 
was  engendered  throughout  the  idand  which  split  society  into 
factious  parties,  and  prevented  that  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation 
being  cultivated,  w’hich  w’as  so  indispensable  to  the  well-being 
ot  all  parties  and  the  general  prqsperity  of  the  island. 

Much  as  the  prostrate  and  helpless  condition  of  the  planters 
at  the  present  time  entitles  them  to  sympathy,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  was  themselves  that  originally  laid  the  foundations 
«f  those  wide-spread  and  gigantic  evils  which  have  since  wrought 
so  much  ruin.  At  the  commencement  of  freedom,  the  attorneys 
and  overseers  rather  resembled  madmen  than  reasonable  beings ; 
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deprived  of  the  unrequited  labours  of  the  slaves,  their  great 
object  seemed  to  be  to  assimilate  their  freedom  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  slavery.  Meetings  of  planters  were  held  in  which 
they  agreed  to  unite  in  fixing  the  wages  of  the  labourers  at  the 
lowest  possible  amount,*  whilst  enormous  rents  were  demanded 
for  the  labourers*  cottages  and  provision  grounds  ;  indeed,  in 
many  cases  a  per  capita  rental  so  great  as  to  absorb  the  entire 
wages  of  the  labourers  was  imposed  and  enforced.  Such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  long  continue.  The  negroes  became  impa¬ 
tient  of  such  impositions  and  refused  to  submit  to  them,  which, 
as  the  rents  were  deducted  from  the  wages,  led  to  their  refusing 
to  work.  The  managers  next  resorted  to  forcible  ejectment ; 
they  unroofed  their  dwellings,  cut  down  their  bread-fruit,  and 
other  trees,  tore  up  their  provisions  from  the  grounds,  and  drove 
the  people  with  their  families  into  the  open  roads.  It  was  this 
impolitic,  as  well  as  oppressive  conduct,  that  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  alienation  of  the  labourers  from  the  estates.  The 
strong  local  attachments  of  the  negroes  were  well  known  in  the 
island,  and  had  they  been  wisely  taken  advantage  of,  might 
have  been  the  salvation  of  the  estates  ;  but  they  wxro  made  use 
of  only  to  coerce  and  punish,  and  thus  was  severed  the  only  tie 
which  held  them  to  their  old  homes  and  led  them  to  obtain  land 
of  their  own  which  would  bo  exempt  from  unjust  extortion,  and 
safe  from  the  rude  hand  of  violence.  But  this  removal  from  the 
estates,  which  first  arose  from  necessity,  soon  grew  to  be  an  all- 
absorbing  passion ;  multitudes  speedily  followed  the  examples 
that  had  been  set  them,  and  abandoned  the  properties  on  which 
they  had  been  born,  to  become  possessors  of  their  own  lands, 
until  many  estates  became  altogether  abandoned,  and  on  nearly 
all  the  numbers  of  labourers  became  greatly  reduced,  the  people 
preferring  the  independence  and  security  of  their  own  home¬ 
steads  to  the  expensive  and  uncertain  tenure  of  the  dweUings 
on  their  masters*  properties.  Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt, 
well  know  Thomas  Carlyle*s  Occasional  Discourse-on  the  Nigger 
QneHtion,  The  facts  we  have  just  presented  cut  the  ground  from 
under  that  extraordinary  production  :  upon  a  covenant  of  un¬ 
righteousness  society  cannot  hold  together.  Mr.  Carlyle,  after 
his  own  fashion,  says  : — 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  it  may  be  lai<l  down  as  a 
principle,  which  no  eloquence  in  Exeter  Hall,  or  Westminster  Hall,  or 


*  The  writer  was  present  in  Montep^o  Hay  when  such  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  fixing  the  wages  of  an  able-bodied  field-labourer  at  seven-pence 
hall-peuuy  sterling,  although  they  had  before  sworn  their  value  to  he 
four  bits,  or  Is.  6d.  sterling. 
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elsewhere,  can  in?»lidate  or  hide,  except  for  a  short  time  only,  That 
no  Black  man  who  will  not  work  according  to  what  ability  the  gods 
have  given  him  for  working,  has  the  smallest  right  to  cat  pumpkin,  or 
to  any  fraction  of  land  that  will  grow  pumpkin,  however  plentiful  such 
land  may  be ;  but  has  an  indisputable  and  perpetual  rujht  to  be  compelled, 
by  the  real  proprietors  of  said  land,  to  do  competent  work  for  his  living. 
27iw  is  the  everlasting  duty  of  all  inen^  black  or  whitCy  who  are  born 
into  this  world.  To  do  competent  work,  to  labour  honestly  according 
to  the  ability  given  them ;  for  that  and  for  no  other  purpose  was  each 
one  of  us  sent  into  this  world ;  and  woe  is  to  every  man  who,  by  friend 
or  by  foe,  is  prevented  from  fulfilling  this  the  end  of  his  being.  That 
is  the  “  unhappy  ”  lot ;  lot  equally  unhappy  cannot  otherwise  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  man.  Whatsoever  prohibits  or  prevents  a  man  from  this  his 
sacred  appointment  to  labour  while  he  lives  on  earth, — that,  I  say,  is 
the  man’s  deadliest  enemy ;  and  all  men  are  called  upon  to  do  what  is 
in  their  power  or  opportunity  towards  delivering  him  from  that.  If  it 
l>o  his  own  indolence  that  prevents  and  prohibits  him,  then  his  own 
indolence  is  the  enemy  he  must  be  delivered  from  :  and  the  first 
“  right  ”  he  has, — poor  indolent  blockhead,  black  or  white, — is.  That 
every  Mwprohibited  man,  whatsoever  wiser,  more  industrious  person  may 
Ik'  passing  that  way,  shall  endeavour  to  “  emancipate  ”  him  from  his 
indolence,  and  by  some  wise  means,  as  I  said,  compel  him,  since  inducing 
will  not  serve,  to  do  the  work  he  is  fit  for.  Induce  him,  if  you  cau : 
yes,  sure  enough,  by  all  means  try  what  inducement  will  do ;  and  indeed 
every  coachman  and  carman  knows  that  secret,  without  our  preaching, 
and  applies  it  to  his  very  horses  as  the  true  method : — but  if  your 
Nigger  will  not  be  induced  ?  In  that  case,  it  is  full  certain,  he  must 
be  compelled ;  should  and  must ;  and  the  tacit  prayer  he  makes  (un¬ 
consciously  he,  poor  blockhead),  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  all  the  world 
who  are  wiser  than  himself,  is,  “  Compel  me !  **  For  indeed  he 
or  else  do  and  siiffer  worse, — he  as  well  as  we.  It  were  better  the  work 
did  come  out  of  him  !  It  was  the  meaning  of  the  gods  with  him  and 
with  us,  that  his  gift  should  turn  to  use  in  this  Creation,  and  not  lie 
poisoning  the  thoroughfares,  as  a  rotten  mass  of  idleness,  agreeable  to 
neither  heaven  nor  earth.  J^or  idleness  doesy  in  all  caseSy  inevitably 
rot,  and  become  putrescent ; — and  I  say  deliberatelyy  the  very  Devil  is 
in  it. 

But  wo  have  shown  what  has  created  the  idleness  of  the 
negro.  Mr.  Carlyle  says : — 

Do  I,  then,  hate  the  Negro  ?  No ;  except  when  the  soul  is  killed 
out  of  him,  1  decidedly  like  j)Oor  Quashee ;  and  find  him  a  pretty  kind 
of  man.  Wtth  a  pennyworth  of  oily  you  can  make  a  handsome  glossy 
thuig  of  iluasheCy  when  the  soul  is  not  killed  in  him!  A  swift,  supple 
fellow ;  a  merry-hearted,  grinning,  dancing,  singing,  affectionate  kind  of 
creature,  with  a  great  deal  of  melody  and  amenability  in  his  comjosi- 
tion.  Tliis  certainly  is  a  notable  fact :  The  black  African,  alone  of 
wild  men,  can  live  among  men  civiliaed.  While  all  manner  of  Caribs 
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and  others  pine  into  annihilation  in  presence  of  the  pale  faces,  he  con- 
trires  to  continue ;  does  not  die  of  sullen  irreconcilable  rage,  of  rum,  of 
brutish  laziness  and  darkness,  and  fated  incompatibility  with  his  now 
place ;  but  lives  and  multiplies,  and  cWdently  means  to  abide  among 
us,  if  we  can  find  the  right  regulation  for  him.  We  shall  have  io 
find  it. 

He  writes : — 

y  Persist  diligently,  if  so ;  but  at  all  events,  begin  !  For  example, 
ought  there  not  to  be,  in  every  Slave  State,  a  fixed  legal  sum,  on  paying 
winch,  any  Black  man  was  entitled  to  demand  his  freedom  ?  {Settle  a 
fair  sum;  and  let  it  stand  fixed  by  law.  If  the  poor  Black  can, 
by  forethought,  industry,  self-denial,  accumulate  this  sum,  has  he  not 
proved  the  actual  *  freedom  ’  of  his  soul,  to  a  fair  extent :  in  (Jod’s 
name,  why  will  you  keep  his  body  captive  ?  It  seems  to  me,  a  well- 
considered  law  of  this  kind  might  do  you  invaluable  service  : — might  it 
not  be  a  real  safety-valve,  and  ever-open  chimney,  for  that  down-j»ressed 
{Slave-world  with  whatever  injustices  arc  still  in  it;  whereby  all  the 
stronger  and  really  worthier  elements  would  escape  peaceably,  as  they 
arose,  instead  of  accumulating  there,  and  convulsing  you,  as  now  ?  Or 
again,  look  at  the  Serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  they  married,  and  gave 
in  marriage ;  nay,  they  could  not  even  be  divorced  from  their  natal  soil ; 
had  home,  family,  and  a  treatment  that  was  human.  Many  law’s,  and 
gradually  a  whole  code  of  law’s,  on  this  matter,  could  be  made  !  And 
will  have  to  be  made ;  if  you  would  avoid  the  ugly  Demerara  issue,  or 
even  uglier  which  may  be  in  store.  I  can  see  no  other  road  for  you. 
This  new  question  has  arisen,  mill  ion- voiced :  ‘  What  are  the  wages 
of  a  Black  servant,  hired  for  life  by  White  men  ?  ’  This  question 
must  be  answered,  in  some  not  insupportably  erroneous  w’ay :  gods 
and  men  are  warning  you  that  you  must  answer  it,  if  you  would 
continue  there ! 

These  words  were  spoken  especially  with  reference  to  American 
slavery,  but  they  are  applicable  to  the  labour  market  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  especially’  of  Jamaica;  and  the  failure  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  laziness  of  the  negro,  are  to  be  traced 
ultimately  to  the  unrighteousness  of  the  legislator. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  migration  ol  the  people  from  the 
estates  would  have  worked  any  very  serious  injury  to  tho 
agricultural  interests  of  tho  island,  had  it  been  judiciously 
effected.  Such  villages  formed  in  tho  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hoods  of  the  sugar  estates  would  have  supplied  a  body  of 
labourers  always  available*  for  tho  working  of  tho  property, 
while  the  conaition  of  the  people  w’ould,  by  such  an  arran^- 
nient,  have  been  considerably  improved ;  but  except  in  very  lew 
instances  this  was  not  the  case,  tho  proprietors  were  not  dis- 
pwd  to  sell  land  in  such  localities,  whilst  the  negroes  evinced 
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but  little  desire  to  obtain  it.  What  they  wanted  was  land  suit¬ 
able  for  growing  provisions,  good  rich  land  at  a  low  price  ;  and 
as  these  qualities  could  be  found  combined  only  in  the 
mountains  and  remote  distances,  the  labourers  and  their  families 
were  lost  to  the  estates,  and  their  labour  in  most  cases  ceased 
to  1)0  available  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The  extent  to 
which  this  and  other  causes  have  operated  to  the  injury  of  our 
agricultural  interests,  maybe  judged  from  the  fact  that  reckoning 
Ibr  each  labourer  only  one  hogshead  of  sugar  per  annum — which 
is  little  more  than  half  the  usual  estimate — the  result  of  our 
present  exports  would  show  only  about  30,000  labourers 
('n gaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  out  of  a  population  of 
350, OOO.* 

•  A  recent  Jamaica  newspaper  remarks  : — 

“  Poverty,  as  described  by  this  ‘  Circular,*  can  never  exist  in  Jamaica, 
but  from — as  Mr.  Oughton  candidly  remarks— ‘  the  inveterate  habit  of 
idleness,  and  the  low  state  of  moral  and  religious  principles  which  prevail 
to  so  tearful  a  degree  in  our  community.’  Churches,  we  have  in  plenty, 
of  all  denominations ;  but,  'tis  dithcult  to  till  them,  even  if  built  on  the 
roadsides,  when  ‘will  finds  no  way.*  To  use  a  vulgar  adage,  ‘one  man 
may  place  water  before  a  horse,  but  unless  he  be  inclined  to  drink,  a 
battalion  could  not  make  him  do  so.*  The  maintenance  of  schools 
throughout  the  country  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  have  as 
repeatedly  failed  in  success ;  simply  from  an  absence  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  educate  their  ofi'spring.  We  speak  of  the  class  that  the 
*  Circular  *  is  understood  to  refer  to,  for  we  have  frequently  heard  parents 
(‘xprtss  themselves  that,  their  children  would  be  better  employed  ‘in 
their  fields,*  than  wasting  their  money  (3d.  per  week)  to  ‘larn  edi- 
4'a»hun.*  One  man  actually  told  us  that,  ‘  it  was  a  very  good  thing,  but 
he  had  managed  to  do  without  ity  and  his  son  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
do  the  same*  In  t^  absence  of  anything  like  a  desire  towards  improve¬ 
ment,  rests  solely  the  amount  of  moral  and  religious  degradation.  In  the 
absence  of  a  desire  to  work  honestly  and  cheerfully,  is  simply  to  be 
attributed  the  apparent  poverty  said  to  exist  in  this  country.  Thousands 
of  arres  of  uncultivated  land,  at  this  present  moment,  lie  groaning 
beneath  the  weight  of  rank  weeds  and  shrubs,  where  all  the  many 
articles  of  a  tropical  clime  could  be  produced  bountifully,  if  the  strong 
arms  now  confined  in  our  prisons  were  put  forth,  backed  with  a  manly 
untiring  energy.  This  description  of  land  can  be  rented  from  twelve 
shillings  to  twenty  shillings  per  annum  per  acre;  any  man  of  trilling 
judgment  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  profits  to  be  realized  therefrom. 
t«od  in  his  mercy  has  blessed  our  land;  no  snow's  nor  frosts  interrupt 
our  vegetation  ;  January  is  the  same  as  June;  our  island  is  at  all  times 
productive,  ready  to  bring  forth  even  without  assistance  in  the  way  of 
manuring.  ‘  You  have  but  to  scratch  the  ground  and  put  the  seed  in, 
and  nature  will  grow  it  for  you,*  was  the ‘terse  remark  of  an  old  farmer 
to  us,  on  which  we  expressed  doubts,  and  referred  to  many  who  cried  out 
ub9ut  ‘Distress  in  Jamaica;*  he  gravely  answered — ‘they  did  not  put 
the  seed  in.*  The  not  putting  ‘the  seed  in  ’  has  been  the  cause  of  our 
prisons  being  so  full,  and  they  are  likely  to  continue  so  until  the  law 
specially  enacted  on  their  account,  shall  have  come  into  operation.” 
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Another  cause  of  our  agricultural  and  commercial  depression 
ifl  want  of  capital. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  previous  to  emancipation  a 
largo  proportion  of  the  estates  in  Jamaica  had  been  mortgaged 
to  merchants  and  others  in  England;  these  received  the  com¬ 
pensation  money  awarded  for  tlie  slaves,  on  account  of  their 
mortgage  claims,  and  thus  those  large  sums  which  should 
have  been  employed  in  maintaining  the  cultivation  of  the  estates 
under  the  new  system,  never  reached  Jamaica  at  all ;  thus  tlie 
planters  were  left  to  struggle  with  greatly  increased  expenses  in 
the  form  of  wages,  whilst  they  had  no  corresponding  means  ot* 
meeting  the  demand.  This  naturally  crippled  their  action  ; 
they  had  no  means  for  keeping  up  the  necessary  amount  of 
cattle  and  stock  to  work  the  estates  advantageously,  nor  to 
maintain  the  premises  in  proper  order,  whilst  it  also  prevented 
them  availing  themselves  of  new  and  improved  machinery,  and 
other  implements,  for  cultivating  and  manufacturing  the  sugar  ; 
consequently,  many  estates  became  totally  abandoned,  tlieir 
works  dismantled,  and  the  stills  and  other  metals  sent  off  the 
country  to  be  sold  as  old  copper  and  lead,  whilst  others  wei 
reduced  to  one  half,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  to  one  quarter, 
of  their  former  production. 

There  >vere,  however,  other  circumstances  wliich  aided  in 
producing  these  melancholy  results ;  it  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  compensation  money  was  retained  by  the  mortgagee's 
in  England,  but  those  moneys  were  not  nearly  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  claims,  and  they  therefore  still  continued  to  hold  their 
mortgages  over  the  land  and  the  crops  it  produced.  This  en¬ 
tailed  new  charges  against  the  manufacturer  of  the  staples,  in 
the  shape  of  interest  on  the  remaining  debts,  as  well  as  for  those 
advances  which  the  poverty-stricken  planters  were  obliged 
every  year  to  obtain  in  order  to  carry  on  the  cultivation.  Nor 
did  the  mischief  end  here ;  it  prevented  their  adopting  the  most 
economical  means  of  manufacturing,  and  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  disposing  of  their  cro])s  ;  they  were  compelled  to 
obtain  their  supplies  from  the  mortgagees  or  their  agents  at 
extravagant  prices ;  and  as  the  mortgages  were  liens  on  the 
crops  they  were  also  compelled  to  ship  at  the  wharfs  of  their 
agents,  instead  of  others  more  convenient  and  cheaper,  to  send 
their  produce  to  England  by  particular  ships,  paying  25  pen* 
cent,  more  for  freight  than  it  might  have  been  obtained  for  by 
other  vessels ;  wEich,  together  with  agents'  commissions  and 
other  charges,  on  the  back  of  the  forced  sales  to  which  they 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  meet  their  pressing  wants,  lelt 
little  or  no  profit  to  compensate  the  planter  for  his  toils,  or  the 
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proprietor  for  his  land,  whilst,  to  crown  their  misfortunes,  even 
the  assistance  obtained  at  so  much  coat  and  sacrifice  has  been, 
in  many  cases,  withheld  as  the  properties  became  poorer  and  less 
productive,  or  the  low  prices  of  sugars  have  diminished  the  proa- 
\yect  of  the  usual  amount  of  profit  being  obtained  on  the  ad¬ 
vances. 

Another  cause  of  the  depression  of  our  exports  is  the  system 
under  which  cultivation  is  carried  on,  and  especially  the  entire 
absence  of  mutual  interest  in  all  the  parties  concerned  in  its 
production. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  generally  the  sugar  plantations 
are  not  cultivated  by  resident  proprietors,  but  are  the  property 
of  absentees ;  their  management  is  therefore  necessarily 
committed  to  resident  attorneys,  overseers,  book-keepers,  &c. 
Such  a  system  must  involve  a  very  heavy  additional  charge  on 
the  productions.  The  attorney  receives  from  £5  to  £()  per 
cent,  commission  on  the  entire  crop,  the  overseers’  salaries 
average  about  £150  per  annum,  and  the  book-keepers’  about 
£70  or  £80  each,  but  these  imposts,  heavy  as  they  are,  do  not 
constitute  the  only  or  greater  mischief,  resulting  from  such  a 
system. 

The  management  of  the  properties  of  absentees  has  all  the 
evils  and  abuses  of  the  old  system  of  middle  men  in  Ireland ;  it 
works  oppressively  to  the  labourers,  and  injuriously  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  attorneys  generally  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
estates  under  their  charge,  frequently  living  many  miles’ 
distance  from  them  and  seldom  visiting  them,  so  that  they  are 
left  principally  to  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  overseers ; 
and  wo  must  not  feel  surprised  that  these  overseers,  having 
suffert'd  considerably  in  their  circumstances  by  reduction  of 
salaries,  as  well  as  the  lossof  many  other  advantages  enjoyed  during 
the  j)eriod  of  slavery,  should  seek  to  compensate  themselves  for 
such  losses  in  any  other  way  that  may  be  open  to  them ;  indeed 
such  a  presumption  becomes  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  live  in  a  style  which  their  limited  means  could  not  afford, 
and  some  of  them  save  money,  with  which  they  purchase  estates  of 
their  own ;  these  circumstances  may  help  to  explain  the  verj' 
common  complaint  of  the  labourers,  that  their  wages  are  not 
paid  with  regularity,  as  well  ns  the  continual  disputes  about 
money  stopped  for  alleged  loss  of  time,  and  other  causes,  where, 
as  it  is  01  no  use  to  appeal  to  the  magistrates’  courts,  where 
those  very  overseers  and  their  friends  sit  to  decide  each  other’s 
cases,  the  labourer  has  no  chance  of  redress,  and,  thus  dispirited, 
ho  leaves  the  cultivation  of  the  estates  to  labour  on  his  own 
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ground,  and  his  labour  is  lost  for  all  useful  purposes :  *  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  account  for  the  enormous  costs  of 
working  charged  against  the  proprietors,  which  not  only  absorb 
all  the  profit  of  their  estates,  but  frequently  involve  them  in 
debt. 

That  these  evils  proceed  from  the  absenteeism  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  and  their  interests  being  committed  to  the  care  of  strangers, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  in  which 
estates  for  years  have  not  paid  the  proprietors  their  expense 
of  outlay,  and  they,  wearied  with  repeated  yearly  losses 
instead  of  profits,  have  resolved  to  get  rid  of  their  valueless 
and  burdensome  properties,  they  have  been  purchased  by  the 
very  same  managers  who  had  so  unsuccessfully  cultivated  them, 
but  who  no  sooner  became  owners  than  they  have  contrived 
immediately  to  realize  a  very  handsome  income  from  them,  as 
well  as  in  a  very  few  years  to  repay  themselves  the  entire  cost 
of  their  purchase. 

Another  cause  which  has  increased  the  decline  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  agricultural  interest  of  Jamaica  is,  the  equalization 
of  the  sugar  duties  of  British  Colonies  with  those  of  foreign 
and  slave  states. 

It  has  bee|i  argued  that  with  respect  to  the  equalization  of 
the  sugar  duties,  the  planter  has  no  just  cause  of  complaint, 
inasmuch  as  it  only  places  him  in  the  same  position  with  the 
British  farmer.  Such  a  course  of  reasoning,  however  specious, 
and  regarded  as  imanswerable  in  England,  will  be  found  to  bo 
dtogother  inconsistent  with  facts.  Not  only  has  the  planter 
in  British  Colonies  to  contend  against  slave-cultivated  countries, 
whilst  the  English  farmer  has  not,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  use 
the  costly  and  uncertain  labour  of  the  free  negroes,  whilst  they 
can  command  the  uncompensated  and  certain  labour  of  the 
slave,  but  he  has  other  serious  disabilities  from  which  the 
English  farmer  is  free.  Foreign  corn,  when  imported  into 
England,  has  frequently  to  be  carried  considenible  distances  to 
the  port  of  shipment,  and  then  to  be  conveyed  in  vessels  and 
consigned  to  English  agents  for  sale,  wnilst  the  farmer  in 
England  has  his  market  near  to  his  farm:  consequently,  he  has 
all  the  cost  of  land-carriage,  freight,  insurance,  loading  and 
unloading,  bonding,  agents*  commissions  at  homo  and  abroad, 
together  with  waste  by  transmission,  and  discount  on  bills  of  ex- 

•  Proved  by  the  fact  that  when  wages  are  regularly  paid,  labour  can 
always  be  obtained ;  w  hilst  when-  they  are  paid  irregularly  and  only  at 
long  intervals,  disputes  continually  arise,  and  labour  is  uncertain  and 
uisnfficient. 
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change,  all  working  to  his  advantage,  and  with  the  one  shilling 
per  quarter  du^y  constituting  a  very  considerable  protection  on 
Ilritish  grown  com.  But  the  planter  in  the  West  Indies 
enjovs  none  of  these  benefits  against  his  competitors  in  loreign  and 
slave  states.  He  is  liable  to  quite  as  much  expense  in  sendinj^ 
his  sugar  from  Jamaica  as  the  Spaniard  in  sending  his  from 
Cuba,  or  Porto  Rico,  and,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  often¬ 
times  more ;  so  that  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  his  fellow  subjtHrts  <the  farmers)  in  Lngland,  he  stands 
in  an  infinitely  disadvan^acrc<^>us  pr>sition,  and  is  treated  rather 
as  a  foreigner  than  a  subject  of  the  British  Government. 

Under  such  a  combination  of  ai  verse  circumstances,  it  cannot 
b*;  suqmMng  that  the  pnxiuction  and  commerce  of  Jamaica 
should  have  decline<i.  How  is*  it  jK>s«ible  that  they  couM 
pr*^>sper  against  so  many  and  such  in-jurmountable  dithcul- 
ties'r  lm|xjveri»hc*d  proprietors,  encumbered  estates,  hi>h 
rat«*s  of  interest  for  capital,  and,  withal,  no  |K.rs<jnal  super- 
vi.sion,  but  an  enormous  taritf  on  the  pnxiuce,  in  the  shapie 
of  commissions  to  attorneys  and  agents  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  salaries  to  overseers  and  b<x»k-keepers ;  whilst,  to  crown 
all,  those  very  persons  by  whom  the  pro{>erties  are  superin- 
tendtsi  are  men  who  have  no  concern  for  the  pron|Krity  of  the 
proprietors,  or  the  contentment  of  the  labourers,  but  whose 
a^lvantagc  and  interests  are  antagonistic  to  both,— could  any 
estates  in  England,  or  any  other  country,  prosj)er  under  similar 
circumstances  i'  It  would  be  impossible  they  should,  and  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  the  cultivation  of  Jamaica  has  declined,  but 
that  it  has  not  bc*en  long  ago  altogether  annihilated. 

Hitherto  nothing  has  bc*en  said  respc‘cting  the  almost  universal 
complaint  of  the  idlem'ss  of  the  negroes,  and  their  indis[x>sition 
to  .supply  regular  lalrmr  to  the  estates,  as  well  as  the  veiy 
small  amount  of  work  done  by  them  when  thus  employed, 
which,  although  their  wages  may  appear  but  small,  makes 
cultivation  enormously  expensive.  It  is  to  be  fearesi  that  these 
complaints  have  not  been  made  without  sufficient  reason,  nor  Ls 
it  easy  to  suggest  a  reme<ly.  Immigration  has  bc*en  tried,  but 
not  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  mc*et  the  requirements  of  the 
island ;  nor  is  there  much  prospect,  in  its  present  impoverished 
condition,  that  much  can  be  expected  from  such  sources ;  but 
if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  doubtful  w'hether  it  would  greatly 
bt’iiefit  the  commerce  of  the  island.  So  long  as  the  evils 
already  mentioned  exist,  all  complaints  of  want  of  labour  lose 
their  p>int  and  force.  Indc'c*d,  it  is  doubtful,  even  were  the 
labourers  were  more  indu.strious  and  willing,  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  sugar  could  be  profitably  carried  on,  so  long  as  it  has  to 
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fiidure  aU  those  burdens  which,  at  the  present  time,  press  as  a 
crushing?  incubus  upon  it. 

It  has  been  a  painful  task  then  to  stt  forth  the  many  evils 
which  surround,  and  seem  ready  to  destroy,  the  unfortunate 
wUnd  of  Jamaica  ;  but  it  is  a  much  more  dithcult  undertaking 
to  suggest  such  remedies  as  may  tend  to  remove  them.  The 
of  non-residence  is,  doubtless,  the  chief,  as  may  be  gathernl 
fiom  the  fact  that  whilst  non-residents  very  rarely  derive  much 
benedt  from  their  properties,  and  often  much  loss,  thos^^  tcho  p*  r- 
wpially  superintend  their  o»cn  e^tates^  not  only  tj>>neraUy  render  them 
lemnneratiref  hut  tchen  they  are  Hnencumhered  Ay  deht^  oftentimes 
contrite  to  accnmnlite  fortunes  from  them.  The  avoidance  of 
this  evil  is  scarcely  to  be  hopc*d  for  so  far  as  it  respects  the 
great  bulk  of  the  absentee  proprietors;  it  becomes,  therefore,  our 
duty  to  suggest  such  measures  as  may  appear  mast  likely  to 
lessen  the  evils  arising  from  it,  so  far  as  may  be  possible. 

<^e  of  the  first  cares  of  the  absenU*e  proprietor  should  be 
to  place  his  properties  in  the  hands  of  men  of  known  probity, 
industrious  habits,  and  well  acquainted  with  planting.  Kstates 
which  have  for  years  been  comparatively  unpn»ductive,  and 
appeared  sinking  into  ruin,  have,  by  being  placesl  in  charge  of 
a  sober,  intelligent,  and  faithful  manager,  been  s|K'e*dily  im- 
prejved,  and  ultimately  be?come  sources  of  considerable  profit.* 
There  are,  however,  but  few  proprietors  who  are  bless^-nl  with 
manage*r8  pr>ssessing  this  invaluable  combination  of  gu<j<l  quali¬ 
ties  ;  and  yet  witliout  such  the  proprietor  has  but  a  j)oor 
prospect  of  much  success.  It  has  been  hinteel  in  the  former 
pages  how  strong  the  temptation  is  for  the  managers  to  sacrifice 
the  proprietors*  interests  to  their  own  ;  and  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  how  favourable  are  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placexl  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  objects,  it  must  at 
once  be  seen  how  indispensable  it  is  that  pf*rsons  enjoying  such 
extensive  and  uncontrollable  power,  should  l)e  men  who  would 
exercise  it  with  fidelitv ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  exj>ecteil  so 
long  a.s  the  present  system  with  attorneys  and  ov^rsevrs  is 
persisted  in.  How  can  we  hope  that  men  will  heartily  identify 
themselves  with  the  real  jxirmanent  interests  of  an  estate,  when 
they  do  not  know  the  dav  or  the  hour  that  it  may  not  be  taken 
from  their  charge  ?  This,  then,  becomes  a  subject  intimately 
connected  with  the  future  welfare  of  property  in  Jamaica,  and 
demands  careful  attention  and  a  thorough  reformation. 

According  to  the  svstem  liitherto  piirsutnl  in  Jamaica,  an 

*  Neal  Malcolm  Penns,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  James  n  and  Hanover, 
onder  the  care  of  Mr,  Edwards,  afford’}  a  striking  proof  of  this. 
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ovorsc'or  is  liable  to  ho  (lisebnrgtxl  from  his  situation  by  the 
attorney,  at  a  moment’s  notice;  and  the  attorney  in  his  turn 
does  not  know  hut  the  next  mail  may  bring  his  supersedeas, 
and  place  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  another.  Now,  such  a 
syMtem  is  both  unfair  to  the  j)lanter  and  injurious  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  ;  it  prevents  that  first  and  great  secret  of  sucressl’ul 
cultivation,  viz.,  a  looking  forward  and  making  provision  for  the 
future — an  utter  impossibility  on  Jamaica  estates.  The  Jamaica 
j)lanters  have  to  de|K'nd  on  their  success  for  the  continuance  ot“ 
their  situation ;  and  hence  all  their  care  is  to  make  as  good  a 
croj)  ns  possible  during  the  current  year,  and  at  the  least 
posMihle  expense,  ns  a  falling  off  in  sugar,  or  any  considerable 
increase  in  the  pay-bill,  would  be  certain  to  secure  their  dismissal. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  manuring  the  land,  keeping  uj)  the 
fences  and  buildings,  and  replenishing  the  stock,  an*,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible,  neglected  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that 
it  shoidil  be  so.  Were  a  manager  to  do  these  things,  and  thus 
incur  additional  outlay,  and  .sacrifice  a  few  hogsheads  ot‘ sugar, 
although  he  knew  that  by  so  doing  the  loss  would  be  repaid 
ten-fold  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years,  he  would,  in  most  ca.ses, 
lu*  regarded  as  an  extravagant  and  unsuccessful  ])lanter,  bt* 
instantly  <lismi.ssed  from  his  situation,  and  another  would  not 
only  obtain  all  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  but  obtain  the 
reputation  of  being  a  .succe.ssful  planter  from  that  very  skill  and 
fon'sight  which  had  wrought  his  own  ruin.  The  consc(picnce 
is,  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  keep  up  the  estates,  or  recruit 
the  exhausted  soil.  The  land  is  drained  of  its  last  atom  of 
fertilizing  power,  and  labour  and  money  extended  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  to  j)roduce  a  k\ss  amount  and  a  worse  quality  of 
sugar  than,  with  better  culture  and  a  more  generous  siq)ply  of 
manure,  might  Ih'  obtained  from  fifty. 

These  evils  can  never  be  remedied  until  those  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  estates  possess  a  more  certain  tenure  oi 
their  situations;  it  is  but  just  that  he  who  tills  the  soil  should  Ih» 
IH'rmittiMl  to  reap  its  fruits,  and  that,  except  in  cases  of  proved 
in(‘om]>etency,  or  gross  neglect,  or  unfaithfulness,  those  eni- 
j)hnx'<l  on  sugar  estates  should  not  be  removed  from  their 
sittiations  except  after  timely  and  suflicient  notice. 

lUit  the  best  plan  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
the  estates  of  absentees,  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  same 
system  in  Jamaica  as  is  pursued  with  farms  in  England,  viz., 
leasing  them  out  for  a  given  number  of  years.  This  would 
bring  the  estates  under  the  supervision  of  those  who  are  directly 
interi'stod  in  their  prosjH*rity,  whilst  it  would  curtail,  if  not 
altogether  remove,  many  of  the  expenses  to  which  uu  absentee 
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proprietor  is  liablo.  Under  such  a  system,  the  lessee  would  be 
encouraged  to  adopt  ineasurcs  to  render  tlie  soil  more  fruitful, 
and  keep  the  works  and  fences  in  better  r('])air;  whilst  tho 
identity  of  interest  which  would  be  cstablislied  between  the 
planters  and  the  labourers  would  induce  a  line  of  conduct  likely 
to  remove  the  feelings  of  mistrust,  dislike,  and  alienation  which 
have  so  long  existed  to  the  detriment  of  the  agricultural  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  country,  and  the  injury  of  tho  j)ro])rietors. 

Nor  does  it  appear  likely  that  the  owners  of  estates  would  be 
losers  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  They  would  receive 
certain  rentals  for  their  properties,  as  the  landlord  does  for  his 
fanns,  and  would  be  saved  all  the  anxiety  and  loss  incident  to 
cultivation  on  their  own  account ;  and  although  the  ])rocecds 
thus  obtained  may  appear  trifling  to  one  who  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  attach  ideas  of  large  ])rotits  to  a  sugar  estate,  yet  the 
certainty  of  the  return  would,  to  a  great  extent,  coin])en8ate  for 
the  diminished  amount ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  their  j)roperties 
being  judiciously  managed,  would  increase  instead  of  diminish¬ 
ing  in  value,  whilst  they  would  have  tlie  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  interests  of  the  island  were  being  ])romotcd  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course,  and  its  adoption  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  morality  and  religion — for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  overseers,  &c.,  hold 
their  situations,  makes  them  unwilling  to  enter  into  marriage 
relations,  since  they  do  not  know  how  soon  their  wives  and 
children  may  be  homeless  ;  and  thus  the  present  system,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  other  evils,  tends  to  foster  and  ])erpetuatc  that  system 
of  concubinage  and  immorality  which  exists  to  so  alarming  an 
extent  throughout  tho  length  and  breadth  of  the  island. 

The  want  of  practical  knowledge  in  those  who  ])ussess  flu* 
chief  authority  in  the  management  of  estates  in  Jamaica,  is  also 
an  evil  that  calls  for  a  prom})t  and  etheient  renudy.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  of  the  tinest  estates  in  the  island  are  placed  in 
the  charge  of  those  who  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  land  or  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  of  many  of  them  that  they  very  seldom  visit  tho  pro¬ 
perties  at  all  for  which  they  are  attorneys.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  when  we  consider  who  and  what  these  attorneys  are.  'fhey 
are  not,  as  they  shoidd  be,  persons  accpiainted  with  agriculture 
—idantcrs  by  profession — but  mcrcliaiits  in  the  city  of  Kingston 
and  cliiet  provincial  towns,  or  lawyers,  or  pei  sons  holding  situa¬ 
tions  under  Government,  gentlemen  whose  time  is  altogether 
taken  up  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their  otiices,  or  managing 
their  business,  and  who  consequently  have  no  leisure  to  devote 
to  the  estates,  iior  any  knowledge  that  could  beuelit  them  even 
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wore  they  to  uttonii.t  to  .lo  They  furnisli  the 

coive  and  shii)  the  i>roduee,  draw  the  billN  and  mUIi  tin. 
uceounis  ..f  the  estate ;  and  that  is,  lu  most  eases,  nearly  or 
“mite  all  that  they  do  for  their  yery  remunerative  eomnnss.ons 
It  is  iiniKissihlc  to'eonceive  that  any  system  so  numstrous  would 
K.  toler  itiHl  in  any  other  eountry  in  the  world  ;  it  ean  la.  .om- 
oared,  for  folly,  to  nothing  but  employing  a  tailor  to  supenn- 
lend  Ihe  maiiufaeture  of  a  steani-engine  or  a  meixd.ant  s  elerk 
to  direct  the  eonstruction  of  a  railroad.  iV  xiilor  iillni  crejaikm 
is  i  wise  as  well  as  an  old  aiihonsm,  and  the  sooner  i  is  applied 
to'the'attorneys  of  sugar  estates  the  better  it  would  be  lor  all 
the  parties  Interested  in  tnem.  1  his  evil  would,  howeiei  ly 
obvi’itisl  by  leasing  the  estates  to  practical  planters,  and  is 
another  argument  in  favour  <d  so  reasonable,  as  well  as  desiialdi.. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  doing .pistice  to  the  subject,  were 
the  lomr- vexed  and  dillicult  ipiestion  ot  labour  altogether 
n..oleeted.  This  is  a  (piestion  which  ha.s  lor  years  engrosse.1 
a  laroe  share  id'  public  attention,  and  on  which  the  most  diverse 
opinions  have  been  expressed.  On  the  one  hand,  l  omplaints 
hav,.  been  loud  ali.l  oft -repeated,  that  the  negroids  wil  not  work 
„„  the  e.states,  and  large  sums  have  been  expen.le.l  o  obtain 
inmii-Mants  to  sui.plv  those  places  which  the  na  ive  labourers 
had  abandoned;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  men  to  as.sert  that  the  eomplaint.s  ot  the  planleis  h.iM 
been  unfounded,  that  the  negroes  will  work  hir  lair  and  reason¬ 
able  wages,  and,  eonseipiently,  that  the  hundreds  ol  thousands 
ef  iHumds  that  have  been  exiicndcd  on  immigration,  and  biougli 
the  island  so  deeply  into  debt,  has  not  only  been  a  wastelul 
t  xiK.iiditiire  foran  unneeessary  purpose,  but  an  iinjust  re  ei  ion 
on  the  eharaeter  of  the  negro,  and  a  iiositive  wrong  done  o 
him,  by  introdueing  strangers  to  compete  with  and  suiieisisi 

him  in'the  lalsmr  market.  , 

.\  little  examination  id  existing  facts  will  go  to  prove  i.i 
then,  is  some  truth  in  both  of  these  statements,  but  that  neitliei 
of  them  reveals  a  iierfeet  view  of  the  real  eonditton  ol  the  eases, 
frotii  the  ealeiilation  already  made,  it  appears  that  not  mory 
than  one-twelfth  id’  the  labouring  population  ol  .lamaua  is 
etioagisl  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  when  from  that  esti¬ 
mate  the  immigrants  are  deducted — amounting  to  some  u»i- 
will  be  si'en  that  a  much  .smaller  proportion  id  natne 
hdiourers  are  thus  employed  ;  it  must  also  be  borne  in  nmi'  > 
that  to  obtaiti  these  immigrants,  the  planters  have  to  nun 
heavy  exjK'iises  and  serious  resjioiisibilities,  viz.,  expoit  <  a  a 
on  all  their  prtduee,  and  annual  payment  to  the  lioveriiiueii  , 
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whilst  they  are  subjected  to  stringent  laws,  regulating  their 
conduct  to  such  immigrants.  Is  it  reasonable,  then,  that 
in  their  circumstances  of  poverty,  they  would  incur  such 
a  serious  expenditure  of  money,  or  that  they  would  under¬ 
take  such  heavy  responsibilities  in  order  to  obtain  labour 
from  foreign  sources,  if  labour  ecpially  good,  and  on  whicli 
they  could  depend,  were  obtainable  without  any  such  addi¬ 
tional  outlay,  or  restraints,  and  obligations,  as  immigration  in¬ 
volves  ? 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  assertion,  that 
the  native  labourers  cannot  obtain  employment,  is  altogether 
without  foundation  ;  the  evil  seems  to  arise  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  neeessity  of  eo-operation  and  mataal  intcred 
in  order  to  secure  mataal  adrantaye ;  both  parties  are  regulated 
by  a  too  exclusive  seltishness  to  admit  of  any  regulation  by 
which  their  mutual  interest  might  be  promoted,  and  thus  both 
parties  sutler.  The  planters  complain  that  they  cannot  obtain 
continuous  labour,  and  the  negroes  that  they  cannot  obtain 
continuous  employment ;  and  both  utter,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
language  of  truth.  The  fact  is,  that  the  estates  are  geiu'rally 
so  impoverished,  that  the  managers,  anxious  to  avoid  all  but 
the  most  indispensable  outlay  of  money,  only  seek  the  services 
of  the  labourers  when  they  cannot  do  without  them  (/.c.),  the 
planting  season  and  crop-time,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
usual  circumstance  for  the  greater  part  of  tlie  labourers  to  be 
discharged  without  any  previous  notice,  so  soon  as  their  objects 
have  been  accomplished;  the  inevitable  consequeiu'e  is,  that  the 
labourers  are  compelled  to  resort  to  other  methods  of  tilling  up 
their  time,  and  securing  that  provision  for  their  families  which, 
even  supposing  they  were  willing  to  rend(‘r  continuous  labour 
to  the  estates,  they  could  not  depend  on  obtaining:  and  the 
cultivation  of  his  provision  grounds  being  the  j)rincipal  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  negro  for  support,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that, 
when  the  planting  of  his  provisions,  or  the  picking  of  his  coffee, 
&c.,  requires  his  attention,  he  should  refuse  to  neglect  them, 
in  order  that  lie  may  meet  the  convenience  of  the  overscMU- 
by  returning  to  labour  on  the  estate;  and  as  these  most  fully 
rcHjuire  his  attention  during  the  seasons,  and  <‘ons(‘(|uently 
just  at  the  time  wdien  the  planter  most  ikhhIs  liim,  it  follows 
that  the  cultivation  is  hindered,  and  the  estates  suffer.  Any 
reflecting  person  cannot  but  readily  perceive  that  under  such  a 
system,  prosperity  is  impossible ;  it  is  by  a  community  of 
interests,  and  not  by  their  isolation,  that  the  agricultural 
pros|K'rity  of  Jamaica  can  be  promotes!.  J'he  labourer  must 
feel  that  his  employer  is  concerned  for  his  welfare  before  he 
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can  bo  brought  to  manifest  any  interest  in  the  success  of  his 
employer.  The  truth  is  that  neither  party  appears  to  ho 
prepared  for  |)ermaiient  engagements.  Continuous  labour, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  one,  is  labour  just  when  lu‘ 
wants  it;  and  with  the  otlier  when  it  suits  his  convenioiioo 
to  render  it,  whilst  each  party,  by  being  too  exclusively  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  advancement  of  liis  own  particular  interests, 
has,  perhaps,  unconsciously  worked  the  damage,  if  not  the 
ruin,  of  both. 

To  remedy  this  serious  evil  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of 
all  icho  are  inf  crested  in  Jamaica  properti/,  or  anxious  for  th 
suecesful  tcorkimj  of  free  labour  in  our  Colonie-^,  or  the  maferiu! 
icelfare  of  the  emancipated  nefjroes.  The  only  way  whieli  appi'urs 
likely  to  effect  this  object,  is  by  the  planters  making  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  labourers  to  work  on  the  estates  for  some  fixed 
and  definite  portion  of  time :  this  is  the  practice  with  farmers 
and  labourers  in  England,  and  if  it  could  be  introduced  into 
Jamaica  would  put  an  end  to  those  contradictory  outcries  of 
>vant  of  labour  on  the  one  i)art,  and  want  of  employment  on 
the  other,  whilst  it  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  importing 
more  immigrants,  and  tend  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both 
j)roprietors  and  labourers.  Let  some  particular  part  of  the 
year  be  apj)ropriated  to  this  purpose — say  at  the  end  of  crop, 
in  the  month  of  August  or  September — and  •  engagi'inents 
enteriHl  into  with  as  many  labourers  as  may  be  required  for  the 
ordinary  working  of  an  estate  (trusting  to  extra  hands  in  cases 
of  j)oeiiliar  emergeney),  and  let  the  term  be  for  not  less  than 
one  year;  this  would  secure  the  services  of  the  labourers  during 
tin'  most  favourable  seasons,  as  well  as  in  the  taking  off  and 
manufacturing  of  the  crop;  whilst,  during  the  intervals,  tiny 
might  b('  beneficially  employed  in  repairing  the  works,  keep¬ 
ing  the  fences  in  goixl  order,  opening  new  land  lor  culture, 
]danting  grass,  and  clearing  pastures  for  cattle,  and  thus 
abundantly  n'pay  the  extra  outlay  which  might  be  incurred  by 
a  continual,  instead  of  an  occasional,  staff  of  labourers  ;  and  the 
moral  influence  of  such  a  course  of  action  would  soon  be  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  the  bd)ouiers,  feeling  that  they  had  a  means  of  con¬ 
tinual  sup|>ort,  on  which  they  could  depend,  would  be  less 
anxious  to  cultivate  land  of  tlieir  own,  excepting  so  much  as 
might  1h'  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  families,  and 
would  feel  a  stronger  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  an  estate 
from  which  they  derived  by  far  the  largest  means  of  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their  families. 

There  npjK'ars  but  one  great  diflicidty  in  accomplishing  so 
desirable  an  arrangement,  and  that  lies  in  the  suspicious 
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character  of  the  negro  as  regards  anytliing  by  wliicli  ho  is 
bouud  to  a  certain  course  of  labour  for  a  fixed  period  of  time. 
He  is  too  apt  to  consider  such  an  engagement  as  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  his  liberty,  and  a  return  to  something  like  the  bondage 
of  former  times  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  tliat  tlierc  are  persons  to 
bt'  found  in  Jamaica — who,  from  tlieir  position  and  influence, 
ouglit  to  know  and  act  better — that  are  too  prono  to  foster  tin's 
suspicious  spirit,  and  cry  out  Slanrg  whenever  any  of  the 
obligations  which  all  civilized  nations  acknowledge  and  observe, 
arc  sought  to  be  formed  with  any  of  the  negro  race.  Hut 
surely  a  system  which  exists  in  England,  where  real  liberty 
is  so  jealously  guarded,  ought  not  to  bo  considered  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Jamaica;  and 
were  there  any  doubt  that  such  might  be  the  case,  laws  might  be 
enacted  to  regulate  the  system,  which,  whilst  they  enforced  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  the  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  labourers, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  effectually  protect  them  from  all  ill- 
treatment,  oppression,  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  their  enn)loy(*rs. 
Such  an  experiment  might  be  tried  on  a  limited  scale  by  those 
planters  who  most  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  labourers,  and  if 
found  successful,  would  rapidly  spread  until,  in  a  few  years,  the 
estates  would  be  again  fully  supplied  with  deptuidable  labour, 
and  the  staple  productions  of  the  island  reston'd  to  something 
like  their  former  amount.  Islor  should  wo  lose  sight  of  the 
powerful  influence  which  such  a  system  would  have  on  the 
supply  of  capital  to  carry  on  the  work  ;  this  would  be  not  oidy 
more  plentifully  supplied,  but  on  better  ti'rms,  wlum  the 
capitalist  feels  confident  of  the  returns,  instead  of  b(‘ing 
placed  in  the  precarious  condition  which  must  (‘ver  exist  where 
labour  cannot  be  depeiuh'd  on.  Such  a  system,  howevc'r,  to 
work  successfully,  will  require  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
prudence  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  plant (‘rs,  with  a 
^rupulous  regularity  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  caution 
in  avoiding  all  disputes  respecting  their  amount*  ;  the  utmost 
forb  oaranco  and  care  should  be  observasl  with  respes  t  fo  irri- 
tating,  abusive,  or  especially  contemptuous  language ;  nothing 
80  much  alienates  a  negro  as  this,  ami  many  an  estate  has  been 
^riously  injured,  if  not  ruined,  by  the  too  ready  indulg(‘nce  in 
insulting  language  on  the  part  of  the  overseer  to  his  labourers. 
It  W'ould  also  oj)eratc  most  beneficially  -were  the  overseer  to 
c.\hibit  more  interest  in  the  happiness  of  the  peoj)le,  by  trifling 

*  The  writer  has  often,  in  Jamaica,  sujrgcsted  the  advisaliilit y  of  each 
estate  having  tickets  or  counters  representing  a  day,  Imlt-day,  and  quarter, 
to  be  given  to  each  labourer  every  evening,  and  such  tickets  or  counters 
to  represent  so  much  money  to  be  paid  ;  this  would  prevent  all  mistakes. 
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ofticoft  of  kindness,  especially  in  times  of  sickness — a  small 
stm'k  of  useful  medicines  would  cost  but  little,  and  would  bo 
the  means  of  saving  many  lives — whilst  they  would  oj)orate 
most  beneficially  in  creating  and  keeping  up  a  feeling  of  good¬ 
will  towanls  their  employers,  and  dependence  on  them,  which 
would  bind  them  still  closer  to  the  properties.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  mischief  which  has  arisen  Irom  the 
neglei't  of  these  things  in  past  years ;  and  if  they  were  now 
iwloptiHl,  and  strictly  and  faithfully  persevered  in,  we  may,  in 
like  manner,  anticipate  that  a  corresponding  amount  of  good 
mav  result  from  them. 

AVe  now  proceed  to  remark  ujK)n  the  Political  and  Social  Con- 
ditinn  of  Jamaica.  The  laws  and  government  of  a  country  arc 
so  intimately  associated  with  its  prosperity  or  decay,  that  a  very 
iuUM'rh'ct  idea  of  the  causes  of  the  present  depressed  condition 
of  Jamaica  would  be  conveyed,  were  not  some  allusion  to  bo 
made  to  the  j)olitical  aspects  of  the  island  ;  complaints,  loud  and 
<»ft  re|K*atcd,  have  been  urged  against  the  legislature  of  the 
country,  and  the  partial,  unjust,  and,  in  some  cases,  oppressive 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  ;  and  although  some  of  these  objec¬ 
tions  have  l)een  advanced,  and  the  evils  arising  from  them  have 
too  frequently  been  magnitied,  by  the  spirit  of  party,  yet  the 
most  impartial  observer  cannot  fail  to  detect  much,  in  the 
]Hditical  condition  of  the  island,  which  has  tended  to  retanl  its 
progress,  and  j)roduco  not  a  few  of  the  many  evils  under  which 
Jamaica  groans. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  political  aspect  of  the  island 
is  most  unsatisfactory:  although  so  comparatively  small  a  com¬ 
munity,  Jamaica  has,  nevertheless,  been  for  many  years  the 
arena  of  political  conflicts,  as  desperate  in  their  malignity  as  any 
of  those  which  are  fought  in  the  wide  spheres  of  European  em¬ 
pires  and  king<lom8 — party  arraigned  against  party,  and  interest 
opjH)sing  interest — whilst  the  real  W’elfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
island  have  l)een,  and  now  are,  sacrificed  to  personal  interests 
and  party  prejudices ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this,  when  wo 
consider  the  materials  of  which  the  two  chambers  of  legislature 
are  eomiH>sed.  With  respect  to  the  Council  or  Upper  (’haiiibcr 
not  much  need  to  Ix'  said,  as  it  is  not  so  oi)en  to  objection  as  the 
House  of  Assembly,  unless,  j)erhaps,  that  there  is  rather  t(K)  much 
of  the  p)vernment  element  in  it,  to  render  it  so  independent  as 
might  Ih'  consideriHl  desirable;  still  the  meml)era  of  that  IhkIv 
art'  gt'nerally  gentlemen  of  position  in  the  island,  and  some  of 
tlu'm  men  of  considerable  acquirements  and  large  experience; 
they  certainly  do  not  dishonour  their  position  by  the  rude  and 
unseemly  conduct  lor  which  the  llouse  of  Assembly  has  become 
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notorious,  whilst  they  not  uiifrequciitly  interpose  to  prevent  the 
ill-concocted,  rash,  and  mischievous  measures  of  the  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature  from  becoming  law,  and  thus  operate  as 
most  salutary  and  valuable  checks  to  the  outbreak  of  ignorance — 
a  passion  which  too  often  emanates  from  the  Assemhly, — indeed, 
Jamaica  has  no  occasion  to  blush  for  its  (’ouncil,  but  rather  to 
be  thankful  that  it  still  exists  as  a  safeguard  to  rational  liberty, 
property,  and  constitutional  riglits. 

The  great  sfitmhling-hhck  in  the  icag  of  the  political  adramr- 
menf  of  Jamaica  is  the  House  of  Asscmhlg :  nor  can  this  occa¬ 
sion  surprise  when  we  consider  the  material  of  which  that  House 
is  composed.  The  members  of  Assemhly  in  Jamaica  are  not, 
like  those  of  the  llritish  Parliament,  gentlemen  of  independent 
fortune  and  liberal  education,  nor  does  it  contain,  like  the  House 
of  Commons,  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  scicuna*  of 
statesmanship.  The  Jamaica  legislature  is  compost'd,  for  the 
greater  ])art,of  merchants,  tradesmen,  lawyers,  ])lanters,  govern¬ 
ment  otlicials,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  small  th'ah'rs, 
and  rum-shop  keepers;  such  materials,  under  tin'  best  circum¬ 
stances,  oiler  but  a  poor  ])rospect  of  wise  and  hent'lita’al  legisla¬ 
tion;  they  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  such  an  object,  even 
had  they  the  ability,  but  many  of  them  are  de])lorahly  ignorant 
men,  and  not  a  few  are  grossly  immoral,  whilst  nearly  all  are 
more  or  less  needy. 

With  such  an  Assembly  who  could  reasonably  expect  legis¬ 
lation  on  broad  and  liberal  princij)les ;  or  that  the  real  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  community  would  Ix'  promoted  when  h’ft  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  men  who  are  not  only  incompetent  to 
fulfil  the  important  duties  of  their  trust,  hut  are  almost  all  on 
the  eager  look-out  for  opportunities  to  promote  their  own  inte¬ 
rests;  to  obtain  snug  jdaces  of  emolument  for  themselves,  or 
secure  comfortable  and  profitable  contracts  for  their  friends.  The 
recent  appointment  to  the  situation  of  Inspector  of  the  Public 
Hospital,  given  to  a  member  of  Assembly,  is  a  notorious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact,  especially  as  his  moral  eharac'ter  eminently 
disqualified  him  for  such  an  office  ;  and  if  the  entin'hody  of  the 
members  be  examined,  it  will  b(‘  found  to  contain  the  print(‘r 
of  the  votes,  the  printer  of  the  laws  and  government  .statioiu'r, 
the  ()fficial  Assignee  for  Middlesex,  a  govcrnnu'nt  contractor, 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  two  road  iMS])ectors,*  tin*  contractor 
for  the  notorious  tram-road  job,  and  fcurtdcu  ksol  the  IN'aec*;  only 
recently  two  honourable  mcmhers(!)  hav(*  obtained  aj)pointm('nts, 

*  Oiu*  of  these  has  (lecampcd,  havinirlost  his  apixMiitment  (with  asalary 

il6(H)  per  aiHunii),  m  cuiiseiiueiicc  of  liis  complicity  with  tin*  tiam-r<»a(l 
job. 
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one  as  Super intondcnt  of  Prisons,  at  £500  per  annum,  and 
another  as  Ilc'cciver-General,  at  £1200  per  annum,  and,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  list,  there  are  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
chosen  from  the  members  of  (he  House,  each  with  a  salary  of  £800 
])cr  annum.  Such  an  array  of  place-holding  and  interested 
men  coidd  not  but  oi)erate  injuriously  to  the  public  welfare; 
still  they  might  be  borne  with,  if  there  were  a  suflicient  amount 
of  inde|K'ndent  and  upright  members  toiicutralize  their  iiiHiieiice; 
but  it  is  not  so,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  one  gentleman  of 
indeiM'iident  property  in  the  entire  Assembly  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  some  to  whom  the  chief  recommendation 
of  a  seat  is,  that  being  members  of  the  Colonial  Parliament 
is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  their  figuring  in  the  jail  as 
debtors,  or  in  the  Uazette  as  insolvents.  Some  have  stood  and 
Ihh'U  condemned  in  courts  of  justice  for  felony,  and  others 
obtaiiusl  a  most  iinenviablc  notoriety  for  peculation,  jobbery, 
and  fraud.^  Witli  such  a  state  of  things  it  must  be  obvious 


•  I.  McThorson,  Member  of  Assembly  for  St.  Andrews,  convicted  at 
Kinjj>ton  Assizes  of  purloininj;  books  of  island  checiues  to  a  larjre  amount, 
forjrinp;  the  name  of  the  Receiver-ticneral,  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
lor  life,  afterwards  allowed  to  expatriate  himself  from  tlie  island. 

1.  Rristow,  formerly  Member  for  St.  Geori^e’s,  obtained  ajipointment 
as  Master  in  (’hancery,  and  afterwards  expelled  for  embezzlement  of 
larpe  sums  of  money  behinjijin^  to  suitors  in  chancery,  then  took  the 
licnetit  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Act,  to  rid  himself  of  his  ol)li«;ati()ns, 
and  has  now  left  the  island. 

K.  Lucas,  Member  for  Port  Koval,  absconded  from  the  island,  leaving 
tiebts  of  t*l(),0n0,  amon<;st  which  were  considerable  sums  intrusted  to 
his  care  hv  widows  and  orphans,  who  have  thus  been  reduced  to  poverty 
and  deep  distress. 

1).  Krandon,  Member  for  St.  Dorothy,  detected  in  extensive  frauds  on 
the  Customs,  and  compelied  in  consequence  to  resign  his  seat  (or  was 
expelled). 

—  Leahy,  Member  for  St.  Dorothy.  For  abusing  his  post  as  Govern- 
ment  Surveyor  of  Hoads  (at  £()()()  per  annum),  by  being  an  active  party 
and  partner  in  the  gross  tram-way  attempt  to  defraud  the  public  by  false 
estimates,  was  dismissed  from  his  situation,  and  left  the  island,  leaving 
his  debts  unpaid. 

David  Smith,  .Member  for  ditto,  acted  in  concert  with  the  above,  the 
two  calling  themselves  “  The  .Limaica  Tram-road  Company.”  He  is  still 
a  member  of  the  House,  and  is  using  every  eiTort,  even  after  the  exposure 
of  the  concern,  to  obtain  about  £*8000  more  of  public  money  on  account 

Foster  Davis,  Member  for  St.  Fdizabeth,  was  expelled  the  House  for 
non-appropriation  of  monies  entrusted  to  him,  as  member  of  the  parish, 
fi»r  road  purposes. 

James  laylor.  Member  for  Fort  Uoyal,  was  dismissed  from  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Clerk  ol  Kingston  Market  for  non-payment  of  proceeds,  but  held 
his  scat,  and  obtained  trom  the  House  £200  per  annum  as  Chairman  of 
Committees,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
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that  one  cause  of  the  decline  of  Jamaica  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  its  legislature ;  there  was  a  time  wlicn  the  repre- 
seutatives  of  the  island  were  men  of  property  and  intelligence, 
and  although,  as  might  have  been  expected,  violent  supporters 
of  the  slave  system,  now  so  happily  abolished,  were  nevertlieless 
comparatively  respectable  men;  it  must,  however,  be  adinitti'd, 
that  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  it  lias  very  muidi  dege¬ 
nerated  in  the  social  position  and  intelligence  of  its  members, 
and  consequently  that  their  deliberations  are  not  only  undig¬ 
nified,  and  unlikely  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
island,  but  that  they  frequently  present  scenes  of  confusion, 
strife,  and  vituperation,  which  have  tended  to  destroy  that 
rcsjiect  and  confidence  such  institutions  ought  to  command,  and 
also  to  prevent  respectable  and  intelligent  gentlenuni  from 
aspiring  to  a  seat  in  them,  or,  if  he  should  be  persuaded  to  do 
so,  soon  compel  him  in  disgust  to  resign  his  position/  This 
evil  has  greatly  increased  since  the  bill  for  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  came  into  operation,  1855.  That  bill  provided  tliat  two 
or  three  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  one  from  the  Council, 
be  appointed  as  an  Executive  Committee,  each  with  a  salary  of 
i*800  per  annum,  a  sum  of  suflicient  importance  to  excite  the 
greed  of  the  honourable  members;  so  that  from  tlie  ]K'riod  of  its 
coming  into  operation,  very  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  or  to  promote  its  substantial  inte- 
rosts,  the  members  of  the  House  spending  months  every  session 
in  squabbling  and  finding  fault  with  the  (jovernment  and 
Executive  Committee,  and  caballing  to  oust  them  from  their 
office,  in  the  hope  that  themselves,  or  their  i)arty,  may  obtain 
the  lucrative  and  influential  appointments. 

If  from  the  legislature  we  turn  to  the  parish  \  estries  and 
Corporation  of  Kingston,  the  same  evils  will  be  found  in  them, 
although  on  a  small  scale;  everywhere  party  spirit,  corruption, 
and  greed  mar  and  destroy  the  public  institutions,  h’ormerly 
the  Vestries  and  Corporation  of  Kingston  had  the  entire  control 
of  all  local  taxation,  which  was  squandere  d  in  the  most  r(‘ckless 
manner,  the  members  of  those  bodies  being  gemerally  first  contrac¬ 
tors  for  public  parish  works  and  supplies,  and  then  tln^  auditors 
of  their  own  accounts.  The  consequence  was  the  most  barefaced 
peculation  and  abuse  of  public  trust,  in  order  to  promote  their  own 


*  L)r.  L.  (^.  liowerhank.  Gustos  of  Kingston,  liijrhly  intellijceiit  and 
rpspi'ftable,  and  the  j:^rcat  retonner  ot  at)usi‘s  in  the  I’uhlic  Hospital  and 
Liinatic  Asylum,  was  urjxed  to  become  Member  of  Assembly  tor  Kingston, 
but  was  so  much  insulted  and  annoyed,  that  he  resigned  his  seat  in  dis¬ 
gust  after  sitting  about^two  or  three  years. 
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or  their  friends*  advantage.*  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  did  they 
carry  their  extravagance  and  nefarious  practices,  that  almost, 
if  not  quite  every  parish  in  the  island,  as  well  as  the  corporation 
of  Kingston,  became  deeply  involved  in  debt,  whilst  they  had 
no  funds  to  siitisfy  the  demands  made  upon  them  ;  to  meet  these 
claims,  they  ado])ted  the  practice  of  issuing  certificates  calhd 
“  parish  j)aj)ers,'*  which,  whilst  they  acknowledged  the  debts, 
provided  no  time  or  means  for  their  liquidation,  so  that  thev 
were  publicly  liawked  about,  and  frecpiently  bought  iq)  by 
s|HH*ulators  at  a  ruinous  discount.  This  evil  having  attained  to 
such  a  magnitude  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
parmdiial  institutions,  measures  were  found  indispensable  in  order 
to  repress  it,  and  about  1807  the  Governor  obtained  a  bill  by 
which  all  vestries  and  the  Corporation  of  Kingston  were  utterly 
denuded  of  power  to  impose  or  expend  a  single  shilling,  the 
whole  of  the  parochial  as  well  as  public  affairs  being  ])la(‘('d 
under  the  control  of  the  (lovernor  and  executive  coniinittee. 
'riien*  can  bt‘  no  doubt  that  such  a  centralization  of  ])ower  ov(*r 
all  tlie  puVdic  institutions  of  the  island  is  an  evil  to  be  deplored, 

•  The  uritcr,  heinp;  on  the  Common  Council  of  Kingston,  u  .as  placed  on 
a  committee  to  examine  the  food  supplied  to  the  Poor-house,  found  it 
unsound,  and  altoprether  unfit  for  human  food,  which  was  reported  to  the 
Hoard,  and  changed.  The  contractor  was  an  alderman  of  tlie  Court. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  hose  of  the  fire  engine  was  worn 
out,  and  a  new’  hose  was  ordered  to  be  obtained.  A  set  w  as  supj)lied, 
which,  on  examination,  was  found  rotten  and  unserviceable,  having  l)ccn 
purchased  as  such,  and  patched  up.  This  job  was  the  joint  liandiwork 
of  an  alderman  and  public  officer  of  the  city.  The  officer  w  as  dismissed, 
hut  the  alderman  still  wears  his  honours. 

'fhe  embezr.lemeiit  of  market  fees,  amounting  to  many  Imndreds  of 
pounds  (mentioned  in  Note  p.  ’JOO),  was  perpetrated  whilst  the  gen¬ 
tleman  was  an  alderman,  vet  he  was  not  removed  from  the  Hoard. 

The  writer  was  present  when  an  alderman  was  relieved  of  three  years’ 
taxes,  the  collector  affirming  that  he  possessed  no  property  on  which  a 
levy  could  be  made  ;  also  w  hen  another  alderman  procured  a  remission 
of  taxes  for  his  own  father,  w  ho  w  as  in  possession  of  a  house,  and  tran¬ 
sacting  business  in  the  same  for  that  same  alderman,  his  son. 

'fhere  were  large  numbers  of  houses,  renting  at  from  1*10  to  i*(>0  per 
annum,  that  were  regularly  relie  veil  from  payment  of  taxes,  many  of  them 
occupied  by  tlie  relations  of  the  ^members  of  Corporation  or  their  kept 
mistresses.  Hence  it  was  regular  to  assess  double  the  amount  reipiired 
to  meet  the  claims  of  the  city,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  sum  after 
such  deductions,  and  the  honest  citizen  had,  in  consefjuence,  to  pay  twice 
the  amount  of  his  fair  proportion,  because  so  many  were  allowed  to  escape 
without  paying  anything. 

riie  writer  was  once  complained  to  by  the  parish  doctor  (paid  only  to 
visit  paupers  and  destitute  persons),  that  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
had  sent  him  an  order  to  attend  the  accouchement  of  bis  own  kept  mis* 
tress,  which  the  doctor  very  properly  refused  to  do. 
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nor  would  anytliin^  but  the  most  iirjroiit  necessity  justily  it; 
but  it  has  this  one  advantage  which  the  Ibriner  system  did  not 
possess,  it  places  the  revenues  of  the  island  in  the  hands  of  thost' 
who  are  responsible  for  their  eonduct,  and  who  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  identitied  with  any  local  or  party  interests;  nor  would 
it  be  safe  to  restore  things  to  their  former  condition  until  sonu'- 
thim^  has  been  done  to  ])urge  tlie  public  bodies,  and  ensure  to 
the  people  a  more  faithful  exercise  of  the  trusts  reposed  in 

them. 

After  such  a  statement  of  facts  as  the  foregoing,  it  may  b(' 
necessary  to  mention  some  of  the  causes  which  aj)pcar  to  have 
wrought  such  a  decadence  in  the  ])ublic  and  j)arochial  condition 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  deterioration  in  the  character  and 
etiiciency  of  those  who  eonduct  them. 

One  of  the  causes  undoubtedly  is  the  general  decay  of  tlu' 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  island,  which  has 
caused  the  most  intelligent  and  intluential  portion  of  th(‘ 
European  population  to  abandon  the  sinking  colony,  and  establi>h 
themselves  in  other  and  more  grateful  lands,  d’his  luis  Ixh  u 
going  on  for  more  than  a  (juarter  ol  a  c(‘ntury,  so  that  in  the 
census  of  18()1,  no  more  than  1‘1,81()  whites  were  returned  out 
of  a  population  of  lil,2()  l,  and  whilst  the  jmpulation  generally 
has  increased  since  that  time,  and  is  probably  now  not  less  than 
500,000,  the  Kuropean  portion  has  decreasc(l  rather  than  otlu'i- 
wise :  such  an  emigration  of  the  more  respectable  classes  has 
naturally  tended  to  elevate  those  ot  a  low(‘r  giade.  3  bus  tin* 
decadence  of  the  commercial  interests  ot  damaica  has,  as  a 
necessary  consecpience,  produc(‘d  a  deterioration  in  the 
character  and  etiiciency  of  its  (loverninent  iind  public  institu¬ 
tions. 

But  there  have  been  other  and  even  more  potc'ut  intluenci's  at 
Work  in  producing  these  disastrous  results,  and  tin*  injudicious 
course  ])ursued  by  the  British  Ciovernment  in  conne<*tion  witli 
the  Bill  of  Kinancipation  may  Ix'  reckoned  as  amongst  the*  chief. 
Not  onlv  did  that  bill  give  liberty  to  the  slave's,  but  investt'd 
them  with  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  and  amongst 
these,  that  of  voting  for  the  members  ot  legislature'  ainl 
otluT  public  boelies  ;  thus  investing  them  with  powers  which, 
considering  the  elegraeh'd  conelitie)n  from  which  tlu'y  had  just 
emergexl,  and  their  utter  ignorance  e)t  everything  connee*te'el  with 
the  respe)nsiblc  eluties  of  citizens,  they  we*re  altoge*ther  inexmipe*- 
tent  te)  elischarge,  either  w’ith  beiietit  to  theinse'lve  s  or  advantage 
to  the  ce)untry.  This,  however  praiseworthy  it  may  have  bee*n  in 
motive,  has  been  proved  by  painful  experie'iice  te)  ha\e  been  an 
error  ill  judgment  evud  most  disastrous  in  its  effects.  Liukki^ 
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is  the  birthriglit  of  every  man,  and  hence  flic  Act  of  Einancipa-  I 

tion  was  not  the  heroic  display  of  benevolence  and  liiiinanity  ! 

which  some  have  loved  to  represent  it,  but  siinjdy  an  act  of  j 

JUSTicK  ;  but  civil  privileges  are  not  mere  uiCiUTs,  they  are  also  j 

soLKMN  TKi  irrs  to  be  exercised,  not  lor  the  personal  advantage  i 

of  the  individual  possessing  them,  but  for  the  benetit  of  the  h 

jiublic  at  lurgt*.  And  that  these  powers  be  legitimately  and  I 

beneticially  exercised,  it  is  indispensable  that  those  who  enjoy  I 

them  should  have  integrity  to  fulfil  them  faithfully,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  that  they  should  use  them  with  prudence  and  discretion.  ^ 

This  principle  is  recognised  in  England,  where  all  persons  under  | 

twenty-one  years  of  age  are  classed  as  inlants,  and  not  permitted  5 
to  exercise  political  privileges.  What  were  the  emancipattHl  ! 
slaves y  Men  in  stature  and  in  years  indeed!  but  in  under-  ■ 

standing,  and  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  | 

citizenship,  they  were  but  liff/e  children.  Thus,  that  wliicdi  was  ! 

intendtsl  as  a  blessing  has  become  a  curse ;  it  has  wrought  no  li 

g«HKl  ti>  themselves,  whilst  it  has  been  pregnant  with  evil  to  all,  | 

and  of  dc‘st ruction  to  some  of  the  best  interests  of  the  island,  I 

and  in  nothing  has  this  been  more  manilest  than  in  the  deteri-  i 

oration  of  legislature  and  public  institutions.  Designing  and  i 
unprincipled  men  soon  perceived  that  the  election  tranchise,  in  i 
the  hands  of  those  simple  and  ignorant  people,  might  be  turned  i 

to  their  own  advantage,  by  employing  it  as  the  instrument  for  I 

obtaining  seats  in  the  legislature  and  parish  vestries.  These  ! 

seats  they  sought  principally  as  means  lor  advancing  their  t 

own  selfish  purjK)ses,  and  have  employed  them  only  for  their  I 
own  aggrandizement,  and  pecuniary  ])rolit,  at  the  expense  of  the  i 

welfare  of  the  community  at  large.*  The  evil,  however,  did  not  fj 

stop  here;  the  introduction  of  the  negro  into  all  the  contentions  jl 

and  chicanery  of  popular  elections  soon  exerted  a  very  injurious  fl 

•  About  four  years  since  the  writer  was  present  attlic  C’ourt  in  Spanisli  :| 

'I own.  Tho  trial  was  between  a  black  and  a  white  man.  After  bearini;  - 

a  considerable  portion  of  the  evidence,  be  remarked  to  the  soliciU)r  for  ; 

the  deleiidant,  “  Well,  you  must  obtain  a  verdict.”  “  No,**  replied  the 
solicitor,  “  we  shall  lose  it.  Do  you  not  sec  there  arc  live  black  men  on  t 

the  jury,  and  only  two  white ;  we  shall  never  succeed  with  such  odds.’’  | 

It  ‘proved  so,  and  the  defendant  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Grand  Court  t 

to  reverse  the  verdict,  as  contrary  to  law,  wliicb  was  clone,  although  by  | 

considerable  additional  expense,  and  after  lout::  delay.  Cases  of  this  ' 

description  might  be  multiplied  mi  infinitum.  Indeed,  so  common  is  the  f| 

practice,  that  little  account  is  taken  of  evidence  ;  the  jirincipal  question 
asked  by  nearly  everybody  is.  Who  are  the  jurors  ?  and  on  this  they  di 

generally  can  foretell  the  result.  So  little  contidence  has,  in  consecpicnce,  | 

been  felt  in  common  juries,  that  in  most  cases  of  importance  special 
juries  are  demanded,  wbieh,  however,  involve  very  considerable  extra  || 

expense,  and  thus  many  cannot  atibrd  to  seek  the  costly  benefit.  || 
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influence  on  liis  own  character.  He  j^rew  vain  of  the  importance 
he  had  thus  acquired,  and  proud  of  the  lionours  so  suddenly  thrust 
upon  him,  and  soon  learning  that  his  vote  might  be  converted  into 
a  source  of  pecuniary  profit,  he  became  corrupted  by  the  acce})t- 
unceof  bribes  for  liis  support,  and  vSoon  learned  to  regard  his  vote 
as  a  thing  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder.  Indeed,  to 
such  an  extent  did  this  practice  obtain,  that  votes  were  bought 
and  sold  in  the  most  public  and  open  manner,  and  in  Kingston 
there  were  those  who  regularly  made  a  living  by  traflicking  in 
public  elections.*  Thus  the  bestowment  of  the  election  franchise 
on  the  emancipated  slaves  has  tended  to  injure  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  legislature ;  it  enabled  men  who  had  sinister 
objects  ill  view  to  obtain  scats  in  the  House  by  paying  for  them, 
whilst  it  deterred  those  who  could  not  condescend  to  such  base 
practices  from  aspiring  to  bo  representatives  of  the  people. 
These  evils  were  generally  felt  and  deplored,  and  at  length  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enact  laws  to  arrest  the  jjrowin<r  mis- 
chief,  as  it  was  rapidly  undermining  all  the  ])ublic  institutions 
of  the  country.  Hut  in  spite  of  every  effort  it  still  continues  to 
exist  to  a  very  considerable  and  injurious  extent,  and  its  de¬ 
moralising  influences  are  still  working  much  mischief  in  the 
community. 

There  is  vet  another  and  most  serious  evil  which  has  resulft'd 
from  the  unlimited  and  injudicious  extension  of  civil  privileges 
to  the  emancipated  classes,  viz.,  the  confusion  it  has  introdu(;ed 
into  the  courts  of  law,  and  its  interference  with  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  by  their  being  eligible  to  sit  on  juries 
in  the  various  courts  of  the  island ;  indeed,  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  when  we  consider  the  almost  universal  ignorance 
that  prevails  amongst  the  labouring  population,  and  their  utter 
incoinpetcncy  to  understand  the  nice  points  t)f  law,  and  the 

*  The  sale  of  votes  was  openly  practised.  On  one  occasion  the  writer 
was  applied  to  by  a  ncj:;ro  to  read  a  note  for  him,  which  re(|ucslcd  his 
presence  and  support  for  the  return  of  a  {gentleman  as  nieml)er  ol 
Assembly.  When  the  note  bad  been  read,  the  man  exclaimed,  “  No,  I 
won’t  po  !  What  are  they  poinp  to  pive  me  for  my  vote  ?  ^V  hat  pood 
my  having  a  bouse  of  my  own,  and  paying  taxes,  if  1  am  to  give  my  vote 
away  for  nothing?” 

On  another  occasion,  the  writer  was  at  the  Court  House  in  Kingston, 
during  an  election  ;  about  au  hour  before  closing  the  poll,  a  black  man 

came  andeifl|uircd  of  the  clerk  bow  it  stood,  and,  i>eing  told  that  Mr. - 

was  about  twenty  behind  bis  competitor,  said,  ‘‘  I  have  pot  twenty-four 
men  waiting;  what  will  be  give  me,  and  I  will  j)ut  him  at  the  top  of  the 
poll?”  'P|je  clerk  having  indignantly  ordered  him  away,  the  writer 
remarked,  “  [  suppose  twenty-four  dollars  would  purchase  those  twenty- 
Jbur  votes  ?  ”  “  Twenty-four  dollars  !  ”  repeated  the  clerk,  “  twenty-four 
half-dollars  w  ould  buy  them ! 
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olton  compli('at(‘(l  accounts,  or  titles  to  property  on  wliioh  they, 
us  jurors,  are  called  upon  to  decide.  Such  a  state  of  thinj^s  m 
the  adininistralion  of  law  cannot  but  operate  very  injuri(»usly 
on  Hoci(‘tv,  and  tend  to  undermine  all  conlidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Many  j>refer  rather  to  sutler  loss  and 
wron^,  than  to  seek  redress  from  the  unsat isfaetory  and  pre¬ 
carious  issue  of  a  law-suit ;  or,  if  they  are  compelled  to  invoke 
its  aid,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  any  importance,  af‘er  having 
been  involved  in  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  trial,  they  are 
oblio^iHl  to  incur  additional  char"(‘s  in  order  to  have  the  verdicts 
ap|H‘aled  aj^ainst,  before  the  judges  in  supreme  court,  as  being 
contrary  to  law  and  evidence,  or  for  trials  in  other  circuits,  in 
the  hope  of  (d)taining  that  justice  from  strangers  which  could 
not  b(^  hoped  for  in  parishes  where  party  interests  or  prejudices 
operate,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  legal  merits  of  the  case,  or 
the  evidence  by  which  it  may  be  sustained.*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  unsatisfactory  administration  of  the  law  has  done 
very  much  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  island,  and  thus  still 
further  to  impair  the  cultivation  of  its  stajdes,  and  the  general 
int(‘rests  of  trade. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  political  institutions 
and  the  administration  of  justice  are  unsound,  and  call  for 
searching  investigation  and  decided  measures  of  reform,  if 
.lamaica  is  to  be  much  longer  considered  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  commercial  and  civilized  world,  and  is  deserving  the  atten¬ 
tion  not  only  of  statesmen,  but  of  those  philanthropists  who 
would  desiro  to  see  the  emancipated  people  of  that  island 
rise  and  oi'cupy  an  honourable  })osition  in  the  great  family  of 
man. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  elective  franchise,  as  hitherto 
<‘.\(‘rcise<l,  is  ]uegnant  with  evil,  whilst  it  is  pijwerless  for  good. 
To  withdniw  it,  after  having  been  enjoyed  so  many  years,  would 
not  Ik' |Mditc,  even  if  it  were  possible ;  but  it  might  be  surrounded 
with  such  restrictions  and  guards  as  would  render  it  less 
mischievous  in  its  oj>eration.  (Jne  way  of  doing  this  would  be 
to  make  the  (pialitication  to  rest  on  payment  of  taxea  rather  than 
the  jH>ssi»ssion  of  freehohh.  This  latter  may  be,  and  is,  the 
higlu‘st  qualitication  in  England,  but  it  is  the  lowest  and  most 
dm'ptive  in  tiamaica ;  indeed,  in  verv  many  instances  it  can 

*  A  .siii<;ulAr  instance  of  tliis  occurred  some  few  years  ago.  An  lion* 
ournhle  inenihrr  (!)  \»lio  keeps  a  salt  fish  and  rum  store  in  Kingston,  bought 
up  all  the  Inciter  matches  in  the  island,  and  then  contrived  to  obtain  a 
customs’  duty  ot  five  shillings  a  gross  on  lucifer  matches;  this  doubled 
the  price  of  the  ariicle  to  consumers,  but  realized  a  pretty  little  sum  to 
add  to  his  gain  in  the  salt  fish  and  rum  line. 
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scarcely  be  called  a  representation  of  property  at  all.  There  are 
hundreds  of  cases,  in  every  part  of  the  island,  of  negroes 
puirhasiiig  one  acre  of  land,  building  a  miserable  shelter  on  it, 
consisting  of  a  few  sticks  lixed  in  tlie  earth,  the  roof  covered 
with  grass,  and  sides  walled  and  “dabbed”  witli  innd,  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  records  as  treeholds  worth  .i*(i  j)er 
annum,  when  the  original  price  of  the  land  did  not  exceed 
and  the  house,  save  as  a  shed  for  its  owner,  did  not  possess  tin* 
value  of  one  shilling.  Such  houses  being  under  .1*12  of  annual 
value  are  entirely  free  from  taxation,  whilst  bv  the  fictitious 
value  of  £G  per  annum  put  upon  them,  they  entitle  the  owners 
to  a  vote.  This  evil  was  perceived  some  years  ago,  and  a  tax 
imposed  in  the  form  of  a  stamp  on  each  year’s  registration  of 
right  to  vote ;  but  this,  which  was  done  to  protect  the  right  of 
election  from  abuse,  and  induce  those  who  aspired  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  uie  island  to  contribute  something 
towards  its  maintenance,  was  so  loudly  clamoured  against,  as 
oppressive  to  the  people,  that  last  session  it  was  repeahsl.  Sucli 
an  act,  so  utterly  unconstitutional  in  its  nature,  ought  never  to 
have  been  passed,  and  never  could  have  passed  in  hhigland  ;  but 
it  was  not  the  holders  of  these  acre  freeholds  that  were  oppresscsl 
by  it,  but  those  who  paid  every  year  scores  of  pounds  in  diirrt 
UudtioUy  and  then  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
ail  elector,  which  those  payments  (|ualilied  them  twenty  times 
over  to  exercise,  without  paying  every  year  tiui  shillings  for 
the  privilege,  just  the  same  sum  as  those  who  paid  not  one  penny 
of  public  direct  taxation.  A  uniform  system  of  tax-paying 
qualification  would  tend  to  lessen  this  evil,  whilst  it  would 
stimulate  such  as  were  ambitious  of  political  and  elective 
privileges  to  strive  after  the  possession  of  such  jiroperty  as 
would  entitle  them  to  them.  The  amount  should  not  be  large — 
not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  shillings  per  annum — but  it  must 
rest  on  some  basis  of  direct  taxation,  or  it  will  not  work 
bt'iieficially  to  the  country.  Still,  it  is  a  question  of  importance 
whether,  in  addition  to  this,  tliere  should  not  be  some  other 
qualification  to  afford  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  the  important 
trust  which  the  elective  francliise  involv(*s.  11  no  one  wen? 
allow’ed  to  vote  (who  >vere  under  a  certain  age)  unless  they 
were  able  to  read,  this,  wdiilst  it  w'ould  not  exclude  the  aged 
W'ho  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learning,  would  tend  to 
stimulate  the  young  to  obtain,  at  least,  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge,  and  thus  not  only  better  qualify  them  to  exercise  the 
^^pchise  intelligently,  but  also  raise  them  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  and  fit  them  better  to  discharge  the  various  duties 
of  social  and  public  life. 

SEPTEMBER. — VOL.  IX.  0 
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With  rcs|)oct  to  juries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sonic  hij>hor 
(piulitications  tlian  those*  at  present  demanded  are  indispensable 
to  a  just  and  siitistactory  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts 
of  law.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  purge  them  of  those  class 
and  party  prejudices  which  more  or  less  exist  in  every  court  in 
the  island,  but  they  ought  to  be  so  constituted  that  suitors 
might  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  reasoii- 
ahle  amount  of  intelligence  and  information  existed  in  the  body 
of  men  to  whom  the  laws  had  given  the  power  of  pronouncing 
a  decision  which  involved  their  property,  their  liberty,  or,  it 
might  be,  their  lives. 

AN’  e  now  turn  to  the  social  condition  of  the  island  ;  and,  from 
what  has  been  already  stated,  our  readers  will  be  prej)arod,  on 
this  subject,  to  view  anything  but  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
picture.  The  social  aspects  of  a  people  are,  however,  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  their  moral  condition;  that  it  is  diflicult 
to  separate  them.  It  will  be  our  effort  here  to  consider  those 
s«K*ial  aspects  only  which  have  a  more  direct  reference  to  the 
material  welfare  and  ])rospcrity  of  the  colony. 

Jamaica  may  be  called  a  land  of  sectional  distinctions,  and 
its  |)opulation  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes — the 
White,  the  Jewish,  the  (\)loured,  and  the  Black.  These  form 
as  distinct  castes  as  anv  existing  in  India,  and  almost  as  ex- 
elusive.  Social  intercourse  between  all  of  them  may  and  docs 
exist  to  some  degree,  but  it  is  so  partial  and  occasional  as 
si*arcely  to  deserve  notice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliis 
isolation  of  each  party  from  the  other  is  one  of  the  mischievous 
ri'sults  that  have  arisen  out  of  slavery,  and  which  nothing  hut 
time  can  effectuallv  eradicate.  The  Jews,  althougli  an  emi- 
ncntly  exclusive  people,  appear  to  be  loss  infected  with  tlie 
pnj  udice  of  colour  than  any  other  class;  and  certainly  the 
whiles  have  a  right  to  stand  next  to,  if  not  ('qual  to  them, 
'fhe  strongest  prejudice  exists  between  the  black  and  coloured 
classes — the  latter  atiecting  perfect  equality  with  the  whites, 
but,  with  strange  inconsistency,  refusing  the  same  claim  on  the 
]>art  of  the  blacks  to  ecpialily  with  them.  These  distinctions, 
with  so  little  difference,  might  provoke  a  smile  were  not  the 
constHpiences  arising  from  them  so  disastrous.  But  they  afh'ct 
the  ])uhlic  welfare.  They  prevent  that  mutual  co-operation 
which  is  so  essential  to  prosperitv ;  thev  engender  feelings  of 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  and  want  of  confidence ;  so  that  any 
measure  projKJstni  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  island  by  one 
party,  is  mistrusted,  o])posed,  and  frequentlv  frustrated  by  the 
other.  And  thus,  whilst  the  world  has  been  advancing,  J^* 
iuai('a,  by  these  counter-iutluciices,  has  stood  still,  or  rather 
gone  backward. 
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There  are  two  features  peculiarly  distinguisliable  in  Ja¬ 
maica  society,  which,  although  so  very  opposite  in  themselves, 
nevertheless  equally  tend  to  the  injurv  of  the  country.  The 
upj)er  classes  generally  aspire  to  a  style  of  living  inconsistent 
with  their  position,  and  very  often  beyond  their  means,  whilst 
the  lower  classes  appear  to  be  absolutely  void  of  any  idea  of  the 
proprieties  of  civilized  life,  or  any  desire  to  rise  above  their 
present  degraded  condition.  The  effect  of  the  first  is  injury  to 
the  credit  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  deprives  the  people  of 
that  stimulus  to  industry  by  which  the  resouives  of  the  island 
would  be  developed,  and  its  wealth  increased ;  but  as  long  as 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  supply  of  the  simple  wants  of  nature 
— content  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep — there  is  little  or  no 
inducement  for  them  to  pursue  habits  of  pcTsevering  industry. 
If  a  taste  for  the  artificial  enjoyments  of  life  could  be  excift'd — 
if  they  could  be  led  to  desire  more  deciuit  and  commodious 
houses  in  which  to  live,  and  to  surround  tln'inscdves  with  more 
home  comforts  ;  these,  as  they  could  not  be  obtained  without 
money,  would  stimulate  them  to  labour,  so  that  there  would  lu^ 
no  need  of  immigration  ;  but  as  long  as  they  are  content  to  live 
in  a  hut  scarcely  fit  to  sheltc)*  a  beast,  and  sleep  on  a  mat  on  thc^ 
hare  ground-floor,  there  is  little  prospect  of  urging  tlnun  to 
such  a  course  of  continuous  industry  as  woidd  make  any  great 
impression  on  the  productions  of  the  country,  or  to  hop('  that 
they  will  rise  to  positions  of  respectability  or  importance  in  the 
community.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  various  missiona¬ 
ries  to  correct  this  propensity,  but  comj)aratively  little  benefit 
has  rcsidtcd  from  their  exertions.  Their  (‘ounsels  are  seldom 
attended  to,  whilst  the  fact  that  they  are  white  ])eople  prevents 
their  example  having  the  least  effect.  The  negro  regards  the 
white  man  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  order  of  being,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  /n’.s*  habits  and  mode  of  life,  although  suitable  to 
hiimelf  as  presenting  no  model  which  they  should  seek  to  imi¬ 
tate.  In  this  respect,  it  would  b('  of  immense  advantagi*  if,  in 
the  present  crisis  of  America,  a  large  emigration  from  that 
countrj"  to  Jamaica  could  be  obtained,  not  simply  of  the  recently 
emancipated  slaves,  but  also  of  the  better  classes.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  example  from  srch  persons  would  be  likely  to  operate 
J>owerfully  on  so  imitative  a  race  as  the  m’gnu's,  and  would 
prove  not  only  of  immense  advantage  in  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tions,  and  thus  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  island,  but  also  in 
influencing  the  negroes  around  them  to  adojit  habits  of  life 
more  civilized  and  calculated  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of 
society,  and  in  material  wealth  and  ha])piness. 

Thus,  we  think,  we  liavc  satisfactorily  shown  that  t  he  causes 
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of  the  depression  of  Janiiiica  are  not  tlie  consequence  of  eman¬ 
cipation,  but  of  inadequate  legislation.  We  may  yet,  in  anothor 
])ajK‘r,  treat  of  the  j)()verty  of  damaica,  its  causes  and  (‘Xtcait ; 
the  moral  character  of  the  peojde  generally  ;  religious  state  and 
prosjK*cts. 


LADY  DUFF  GORDON’S  “  LETTERS  FRO^I  EGYPT.” 

I^^ROM  travellers  whose  course  of  wild  adventure  and  whose 
manifold  and  uncommon  gifts  ])ut  a  pressure  upon  the 
reader  in  following  them,  similar  to  that  felt  by  tliein  in 
exploring,  it  is  very  delightful  to  turn  to  so  small  and  readable, 
but  fresh  and  pleasant  a  volume,  as  Lady  Dulf  Gordon’s.  Tin* 
sceiU‘s  she  visits  and  describes  are  supposed  to  be  wtdl  known, 
but  assuredlv  she  has  the  merit  of  investing  them  with  an 
interest  very  new,  arising,  principally,  from  her  watchfulness 
over  all  human  ways,  and  her  own  interest  in  every  aspect  of 
human  life.  Rt  aders  of  the  cynical  order  will  say,  wherever 
tlu»  lady  went  .she  was  determined  to  be  pleased  and  saw  everv- 
thing  n»se-tint(Ml ;  but,  in  the  tirst  place,  even  the  ability  to  do 
this  is  tlu‘  })r(H)f  of  a  very  gentle  and  atfectionate  nature,  while, 
again,  it  seems  she  carried  about  with  her  that  whiidi  is  usually 
supjK)sed  to  embitter  all  enjoyment,  and  to  .shadow  all  scenes — 
the  want  of  health,  and  all  her  roamings  about  W(‘re  in  (jnest 
t)f  it.  Let  cynical  people  .say  what  they  will.  Lady  Dulf  Gordon 
jH>s.sesses  a  very  delightful  temperament,  we  believe  the  only 
oni‘  on  which  we  can  dejumd  for  travelling  accuracy ;  she 
carries  with  her  very  few  prejudices  and  seems  always  deter- 
niined,  while  jH»s.se.ssed  of  a  heart  full  of  pity  for  errors,  inis- 
takt's,  for  the  sadness  of  social  caste,  or  the  darkness  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  sujKU’stition,  to  estimate  her  foreign  friends  or  visitors, 
and  the  |KM»ple  into  who.se  companionship  she  happens  to  In* 
thn»wn  for  a  moment  or  two,  by  their  own  standard,  ainl 
climate,  and  race,  rather  than  by  hers.  We  have  read  Lady 
Ihill  (lordon’s  book  with  pleasure  for  its  life-like  chaltine.ss, 
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but  with  <»roator  ploasurc  still  for  its  adniirablo  s]>irit  of  kind¬ 
ness  ;  over  every  page  and  in  every  eoinpany  some  spirit  seems 
to  be  saving,  Now  let  us  think  and  speak  kindly  of  them. 
We  should  not  think  even  so  highly  of  this  if  much  of  it  did 
not  result  ineidentally  from  the  desire  with  it  all  to  he  useful 
and  to  do  good,  and  this  in  per.sonid  atllietive  eireumstanees, 
under  the”intluonec  of  dangerous  disease,  in  the  dreariness  ol 
solitarv  exile,  far  from  all  those  resourees  whieh  eivihzed 
Roeietv  offers  to  the  suHering  ho<ly  and  to  the  weary  and  (h'jee- 
ted  spirit,  and  far  also  from  the  ohjects  of  (learest  atfection. 
\11  this  reveals  a  nature  and  a  hehaviour  whieh  will,  wo  trust, 
in  some  sick  rooms  to  whieh  its  bright,  and  sunny  pietun-s 
mav  travel,  he  also  a  pleasant  sermon,  leaving  a  morose  jiatient 
to  inakc  for  him  or  herself,  if  they  i)ossess  the  power,  the  per¬ 
sonal  application.  She  .seems  to  have  made  her  N  lie  |ourney 
verv  pleasant,  in  .sjiitc  of  illness.  She  totdc  her  own  boat  along 
the’Nile,  the  Zceiu't-cl-ltalDnju,  and  hoisting  tlie  English  flag,and 
a  small  American  pennant  as  a  signal  to  the  consular  agents, 
she  set  sail,  stopping,  it  seems,  as  she  felt  disjioseil,  or  as  liei 
guide  felt  it  to  he  prudent,  at  villages  and  towns.  !Slie  engagei 
her  own  crew,men  of  Aswan,  sleek-skinned,  gentle,  jiatieiit, merry 
black  fellows  ;  her  steersman  seems  to  have  hecn  a  very  pious 
fellow;  he  prayed  five  times  a  day,  and  was  constantly  c.liw'ilii- 
ting,  and  when  he  hurt  one  leg  and  the  instep  ot  his  other  foot 
with  a  rusty  nail,  and  they  festered,  and  his  gentle  lady  took  upon 
herself  to  ‘dress  them,  poulticing,  and  bathing,  and  strapping, 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  crew,  and  the  thanktulness 
of  her  patient,  exceeded  all  bounds.  Children  and  women 
seemed  to  he  always  beautiful  and  pleasant  o  ijicts  o  lei  , 
indignantly  she  repudiates  the  common  hlea  that  t  it^^  ‘gM’ 
women  are  “hags  at  thirty  the  greatest  talsehooi  ,  sa\s  s  u  , 
“  I  have  heard  about  the  East ;  they  are  mostly  very  handsome, 
or  at  least  comely,  till  Hfty.”  A  very  charming  trait,  too,  in 
the  volume  is  her  perpetual  and  yet  most  oas\  am  na  ui.i 
rot’oronce  to  Bible  scenes.  Hospitalities  innumer*^  >  <  ‘ire  o  j  n  < 
her;  she  says,  “  I  could  not  describe  it  it  I  ^  ‘‘ 

it*  I  were  acting  a  passage  in  the  old  lest  ament. 

A  tall  lltMlawec  woman  came  up  tons  in  th«‘  lif‘1‘1 
haiuls  and  look  at  us.  She  won*  a  white  sackelot  i  s  m 
nothing  Slu*  asked  llekekiaii  a  g<*o<l  man\  ' 

looked  at  my  face  ainl  hands,  Imt  took  no  notnetf  m>  la  i  i  ^ 
gown  wliieli  the  village  women  atlmired  so  min  h,  s  loo  i.un 
with  the  air  of  a  prineess,  wish(‘fl  me  liealth  and  liappnn  ss,  a  **  • 
off  across  the  graveyard  like  a  stately  ghost  .  *\  ^'”**  iV  ;,,,, 

«lone  ;  and  somehow  it  was  very  solemn  and  affecting  o  sc«  u 
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away  towanls  the  tlo^^ert  in  (lio  sotHiig  sun,  like  Ila^^ur.  All  is  m> 

scriptural  in  the  country  licrc.  S - called  out  in  tin*  railrojul, 

“  'I'liere  is  lk»az  sitting  in  the  cornfield  ;  "  and  so  it  was  ;  and  there  he 
has  sat  for  how  many  thousand  years  !  And  in  one  war-song  Sa'kiieh 
sang  as  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  may  have  done  when  she  took  a  tiinhrel 
in  her  hand  and  went  out  to  meet  the  host. 

So  also : — 


I 


It  is  impossihlc  tt)  say  how  exaetly  like  the  early  j)arts  of  the  llihle 
every  act  of  life  is  hen*;  and  how  totally  new  it  seems  when  one  reads 
it  on  the  spot  here.  OKI  .laeob’s  speech  to  Pharaoh  really  made  me 
laugh  (don’t  be  shocked),  because  it  is  so  exactly  like  what  a  Pellah 
says  to  a  Pasha,  “  Few  and  evil  have  been  my  days,”  etc.  (.laecd)  hi'im,- 
a  im»st  prosperous  man) ;  but  it  is  manners  t(>  say  all  that.  I  let! 
(juito  kimlly  now  towards  .lac(d),  whom  i  used  to  think  ungrateful  and 
(iiscontent«*d.  And  when  1  go  to  Seedee  Omar’s  farm  does  In*  not  sav, 
“  Take  now'  fine  meal  and  bake  eakes  quickly,”  and  ^Yant  to  kill  a  kid  ! 
Fateereh,  with  plenty  of  butter,  is  what  the  ‘‘  thn*(*  men  ”  who  eanu*  to 
Abraham  ate;  and  the  way  in  which  Abraham’s  chief  memlook,  acting 
as  wekeel,  manages  Isaac’s  marriage  with  Itebecca,  is  precisely  what  a 
man  in  his  position  wovdd  now.  All  the  vtilgari/.etl  associations  with 
Ihiritanism,  and  abominable  little  “Scripture  tales  and  ]»ictures,” — perl 
off  here,  and  the  inimitably  truthful  representation  of  life  and  character 
comes  out ;  as,  for  example,  .loseph’s  tears,  and  his  love  fitr  the  brother 
horn  0/  the  same  motha%  which  are  }»erfeetly  lifelike. 


With  all  this  she  says  the  poverty  frequently’  wrung  her 
heart ;  the  merest  and  meanest  persons  frequently  manifested 
princely’  }H)liteness,  the  inborn  grace  of  race  and  manner, 
siilaams,  and  so  on ;  btit  alas  I  frequently  the  poor  huts  were 
without  mats  or  even  a  rag  of  carpet.  Yet  in  such  places  as  tliese, 
liudy  Dulf  (iordoii  denies  the  mueh-talkcd-of  dirt  of  tlie  Fast ; 
she  s]H'aks  of  huts  like  dog-kennels,  but  free  from  dirt,  and 
pi‘rlcH*tly  sweet;  she  says  the  narrow,  dingy’,  damp,  age- 
Iduckenoil,  dust -crusted,  unpaved  streets  of  (  ’airo,  are  as  sw  wt 
us  roses  compan*d  with  those  in  the  “  centre  of  civilization.” 
She  sfivs,  “  an  Arab  crowd  does  not  stink,  even  under  this  sun.” 
She  says,  “  these  people  are  ragged,  utterly’  slovenly’,  covered 
with  dirt,  but  they  do  wash  their  bodies,  and  they’  do  not 
“  ditiuse  that  disgusting  human  odour  which  otfends  one  in  the 
”  most  civilizinl  countrii*s  of  the  continent  ;  the  dirt  is  in  tact 
”  dust,  not  foulness.”  Her  black  crew,  too,  she  says,  “were  all 
”  elegantly  sluqH'd  Arabs,  and  all  gentlemen  in  manners  ;  tlieir 
bhrnk  is  transpart'iit,  with  amber  rrftcts  under  it,  in  the  sun¬ 
shine — a  negro  hK)ks  blue  beside  them.”  And  as  she  re¬ 
pudiates  the  idea  ot  dirt,  so  idso  she  is  equally’  positive  that  she 
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saw  nothing  of  that  extreme  and  intolerant  fanaticism  wo  liavo 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  Mahommedans  of  all  tribes. 
The  following  gives  a  very  pretty  idea  of  tlio  gracelidncss  of 
our  correspondent’s  style  : — 

To-day  was  better,  and  Wassef,  a  Copt  lioro,  lent  me  his  superb 
donkey  to  go  up  to  a  tomb  on  tlie  mountain.  The  tomb  is  a  mere 
cavern,  it  is  so  defaced ;  but  the  view  of  beaut ifnl  Asyoot  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  loop  of  tlic  Nile  w  as  ravishing ;  a  green  deeper  and  brighter 
tha?i  that(Tf  England,  crowds  of  graceful  minarets,  a  pietnrescpie  bridge, 
gardens,  palm-trees,  then  the  river  encircling  the  pietnn*,  and  beyoml 
it,  the  barren  yellow  clitTs  as  a  frame  all  ronml  that.  At  our  feet  a 
woman  was  being  carried  to  the  grave,  and  the  buys’  voict;s  rang  out  the 
Koran,  full  and  clear,  as  the  long  procession,  lirst  white  turbans  and 
then  blai'k  veils  and  robes,  wound  along. 

It  is  all  a  dream  to  me;  yon  can’t  thiidv  what  an  (mM  effect  it  pro¬ 
duces  to  take  up  an  Knglisb  book  and  read  it,  and  then  to  look  up  and 
hear  the  men  cry,  ‘‘  Ya  Mohammad  !  ”  “  lUess  thee,,  bottom,  bow’  art 

thou  translated  !  ”  It  is  the  reverse  of  all  omfs  former  life,  when  ono 
satin  England  and  read  of  the  East;  and  now  I  live  in  the  real  true 
Arabian  Nights,  and  don’t  know  whether  “  I  be  I,  as  I  su])posc  I  be,” 
or  not. 

And  the  following  brings  at  once  to  a  sense  of  the  rich,  un- 
aftected  hospitality  she  experienced,  and  the  princely  courtesy 
of  even  meanest  village  women. 

How  you  would  love  the  Arab  women  in  the  country  villages !  I 
wandcnMl  olf  the  other  day  alone  while  the  m(*n  w’cre  mending  the  rudder, 
and  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  them  carrying  jars.  Such  swe(‘t,  attraetivt; 
beings,  all  smiles  and  grace.  Ono  beautiful  Avoman  |)ointed  to  the 
village,  and  made  signs  of  eating,  and  took  my  hand  to  lead  me.  I 
wont  w'ith  her,  admiring  my  companions  as  tiny  walked.  Omar  came 
running  after,  and  w’omlered  1  w^as  not  afraid.  1  laughed,  ami  said  they 
were  much  too  pretty  and  kind-looking  b>  frighten  any  one,  which 
amused  them  exceedingly.  Tluy  all  wanted  me  to  go  and  ('at  in  their 
houses,  and  I  h.ad  a  great  mind  to  it;  but  the  wind  was  fair  and  the 
boat  waiting,  and  I  bade  my  beautiful  friends  fari'well.  liny  asked  if 
We  wanted  anything, — milk  or  eggs, — for  they  Avoidd  give  it  Avith 
pleasure  ;  it  Avas  not  their  custom  to  sell  things,  tiny  said.  I  olleivd 
a  bit  of  money  to  a  little  nak('d  child,  but  bis  mother  Avould  not  let  him 
take  it.  1  shall  never  forget  the  sAVTet  engaging  creatures  at  that  little 
village,  or  the  dignitied  ])olitoness  of  an  old  Aveaver  Avhosc  loom  J 
walked  in  to  look  at,  and  Avbo  also  Avislnvl  to  “  set  a  ju(*ce  of  bread  be¬ 
fore  me.”  It  is  the  true  poetical  pastoral  life  of  the  Jlible  in  the  villages 
where  the  English  have  not  been,  and  haj»pily  tln'y  don’t  land  at  the 
little  places.  Thebes  has  become  an  bhiglish  watering-place.  I  here 
arc  noAv  nine  boats  lying  here,  and  the  great  object  is  to  “do  the  Nile 
^  fast  as  possible.  It  is  a  race  up  to  Wadee  lialfeh  or  Aswan.  All 
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tho  English  stay  here  “  to  make  Christmas,”  as  Omar  calls  it ;  but  I 
shall  po  on,  and  do  my  Christmas  devotions  with  the  Copts  at  Ksneh  or 
Edfoo.  I  found  that  their  seeming  disinclination  to  let  one  attend  their 
religious  services,  arose  from  an  idea  that  we  English  would  not  re¬ 
cognize  them  as  Christians. 

Women,  indeed,  she  never  tires  of  watching,  admiring,  and 
praising,  wliieh  deserves  notice  as  marvellous,  for  in  what  part 
of  the  English  language  have  we,  before,  eulogiums  pronounced 
uj)on  women  by  a  w'oman  ?  In  some  items.  Lady  (tordon  will 
shock  our  readers  ;  she  admits  that  she  W’as  a  heretie,  and  that 
to  dream  of  converting  in  those  regions  is  absurd  and,  she  thinks, 
w  rong.  We  do  indeed  think  her  more  than  a  little  heretical 
when  she  iinds  the  elements  of  the  creed  identical  w  ith  those  of 
Christianity,  without  the  encumbering  of  asceticism  and  into¬ 
lerance,  fre(juently  charaeterizing  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Yet,  probably,  she  may  be  quite  justified  in  saying,  “the 
“  faith  has  continued  wonderfully  rational,  considering  the 
“  extreme  ignorance  of  those  who  hold  it.^’  Her  maid  said,  very 
practicallv,  “  the  prayers  are  a  line  thing  fora  lazy  peojde — they 
must  wash  first,  and  the  prayer  is  a  capital  drill.”  The  religion 
stH'ins  to  have  struck  her  in  many  instances  as  very  real,  less 
thoughtfulness  than  ours,  and  additional  child-like  innocence. 
Shevkh  Yoosuf  had  the  look  of  a  medimval  monk,  but  no  Catholic 
she  had  ever  seen  looked  so  peaceful  and  unpretending ;  she  saw* 
in  him,  she  says,  “  that  easy  familiarity  wdth  religion  which 
chanicterizes  all  people  who  do  not  know  what  doubt  mean^s.” 
She  heard  Sheykh  Yoosuf  preach  on  the  great  Ramadan  day — 
he  preached  on  a  hillock  in  the  burying  ground — and  her  lady¬ 
ship  surely  becomes  a  little  impertinent  when  she  thinks  that 
Exeter  Hall  might  Ixuietit  by  the  Mahommedan  sermon ;  but 
our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves.  Ilere  it  is. — 

First  Yi'H'»suf  |'H->iutcd  to  the  graves, — ‘‘  Where  are  all  those  people  ?  ” 
nu«l  to  the  aiieitMit  teinpb's,  “  Where  are  those  who  built  them  I  l^o 
not  ^tr:inger^  from  a  tar  country  take  away  their  very  corpses  to  womler 
at  .*  What  Jill  their  splendour  avail  them  ?  etc.  etc.  What,  then,  0 
Muslims,  inU  avail  that  you  may  he  happy  when  that  comes  which 
will  come  for  all  ]  Truly  (Jod  is  just,  and  will  defraud  no  man,  and  he 
will  reward  yo\i  it  you  do  what  is  right ;  and  that  is,  to  wrong  no  man, 
neither  in  Ins  person,  nor  in  his  family,  nor  in  his  possessions.  Cfosf 
then  to  cheat  one  another^  ()  men  !  .and  to  he  greedy  ;  and  do  not  think 
that  you  cun  make  amends  by  afterwards  giving  alms  or  praying  or 
fasting,  or  giving  gifts  to  the  servants  of  the  mosques.  Jyenejif-^  cotne 
t'n»m  (foei ;  it  is  enough  for  if  on  if  yon  do  no  injnrif  to  any  mniu 
above  alf  to  any  troman  or  little  one  !'* 
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But  we  arc  persuaded  tliat  most  of  our  readers  will  bo  disposed 
to  permit  the  whole  of  this  most  pleasant  and  readable  book  to 
entertain  them ;  every  page  has  tlic  interest  of  tlie  quotations 
we  have  given.  Determined  to  see  good  everywhere  and  in 
everything,  the  amiable  invalid  journeys  along ;  also  perfoming 
everv where  sundrv  little  acts  of  kindness.  Slu'  savs  : — 

1  am  very  poj)iilar  here,  and  the  only  Ilakocni.  1  have  elVeeted  sonic 
brilliant  cures,  and  get  lots  of  presents — eggs,  turkeys,  etc.  It  is  quite 
a  jileasure  to  see  the  poor  people;  instead  of  trying  to  sponge  on  one 
they  are  anxious  to  make  a  return  for  kindness,  'fhese  count rv-pe»*ple 
are  very  good  ;  a  nice  young  ('ireassian  sat  up  with  a  dying  Knglish- 
inan,  a  stranger,  all  night,  because  1  had  doctored  his  wife. 

There  are  growlers  and  ungratefuls  in  all  races,  and — 

One  poor  peevish  little  man  refusc<l  the  eliieken  broth,  and  told  me 
that  we  Eurojieans  had  our  heaven  in  this  world.  Omar  let  out  a 
“  Kell) !  ”  (dog!)  But  I  stopped  him,  and  said,  “  O  my  brother,  (iod 
has  made  the  Ohristians  of  England  unlike  those  of  lyiiypt,  and  surely 
will  condemn  neither  of  us  (»n  that  account  ;  mayest  thou  tind  a  better 
heaven  hereafter  than  1  now’  enjoy  hen‘  !  ”  ( )mar  threw’  his  arms  round 
me,  and  said,  “Othou  good  one  !  surely  our  Lord  will  reward  th(*e  for 
acting  thus  with  the  inee^'ncss  of  a  Mus/inich,  and  kissing  the  hand  of 
him  who  strikes  thy  face.”  (See  how’  each  religion  claims  humility  ns 
its  peculiar  characteristic!)  Suleyman  was  not  pleased  at  his  hdlow- 
Christian’s  display  of  charity. 

Let  us  quote,  before  wo  lay  <lown  the  volume,  two  or  three 
characteristic  little  brevities.  This  is  a  plcasaut  trait  of  Ih'an 
Stanley : — 

Please  to  toll  Dean  Stanley  that  his  old  dragoman,  Mohammad 
Gazowce,  cried  with  pleasure  when  he  told  me  he  had  seen  “  Sheykh 
Stanley’s  ”  sister  on  her  way  to  India,  and  the  little  ladies  ‘‘  knew  his 
name,”  and  shook  liands  with  liim,  which  evidently  was  worth  far  more 
than  the  baksheesh.  I  wemdered  who  “  Sheykh  Stanley  ”  could  he,  and 
Mohammad  (who  is  a  darweesh,  and  vt*ry  j»ious)  told  me  he  was  the. 
Gasees  (priest)  wlio  was  Imam  (spiritual  guide)  to  the  ^on  of  our 
yueen  ;  “and,  in  truth,”  said  he,  “he  is  really  a  Sheykh,  ami  one 
"ho  leaches  the  excellent  things  of  religion.  Why,  he  was  kind  even 
to  his  horse;  and  it  is  of  the  mercies  (*f  (iod  to  the  I’higlish,  that  such 
a  one  is  the  Imam  of  your  Queen  ami  Prince.” 

“1  said,”  laughing,  “  how’ dost  tlnm,  a  darweesh  among  Muslims, 
talk  thus  of  a  Nazarenc  ju’iest  ?  ”  “  fruly,  (>  Lady,”  said  he,  “  one 

"ho  loveth  all  the  creatures  of  (lod,  him  (io<l  loveth  also;  then*  is  no 
doubt  of  that.” 

Ts  any  one  bigot  enough  to  deny  that  Dr.  Stanley  has  done  more  for 
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real  roligioii  in  tlie  luiiid  of  that  Muslim  tlanveosh,  tliau  if  ho 
bad  baptized  a  bundred  savages  out  of  one  fanatical  failli  into 
another  I 

Hero  wc  liavo — 


NIOIIT  ANn  SONO  ON  TIIK  NIKE. 

We  bad  a  lovely  time  on  the  river  for  three  days,  and  sncli  niO(m- 
ligbt  niglits  !  so  soft  aiul  lovely  ;  and  we  bad  a  sailor,  who  was  as 
as  an  Alat«‘e,  (»r  professional  singer.  He  sang  religious  songs,  wliicli,  1 
observe,  excite  these  ])eople  more  than  love  songs.  C)ne,  wliieh  began, 
“  llemove  my  sinsfnnn  before  tby  sight,  O  (omI,”  was  nailly  beautiful 
aiul  touching,  and  1  did  not  wonder  at  the  tears  which  stn‘ani(*d  down 
thnar's  face.  A  very  pretty  profane  song  ran  thus  : — ‘‘  K(‘ep  the  wind 
from  me,  ()  l.ord  !  I  fear  it  will  hurt  me”  means  /ore,  ;Nbieh  is 

like  the  simoom).  “Alas!  it  has  struck  me,  and  1  am  sick!  Why 
d(^  ye  bring  the  physician  I  H  physician,  put  back  tby  medii  ine  in  the 
canister,  for  onlv  he  wlu)  has  hurt  can  cure  me.” 

N.lk  The  masculine  pronoun  is  always  used  instead  of  the  feiniuino 
in  poetry,  out  of  decorum;  sometimes  even  in  conversation. 

A  TIIKOnV  AUOITT  AMERICA. 

<  bir  moonlight  ride  home  was  beyond  belief  beautiful.  The  Arabs 
who  followed  us  were  extremely  amused  at  hearing  me  interju’et  between 
Herman  and  blnglish,  and  at  my  speaking  Arabic.  One  of  them  had 
dndl  theories  about  “Amellica” — as  they  always  pronounce  it; — ejj. 
that  the  Americans  are  the  Fellaheen  of  the  English;  “they  talk  so 
loud.”  ‘‘  Was  the  king  very  powerful,  that  the  country  was  called  K1 
Melekeh  ”  (the  queens) I  said,  “  No,  all  are  kings  then* ;  you  would 
W  a  king  like  the  rest.”  My  friend  disapproved  of  that  utlerlv:  “If 
all  are  kings,  they  must  all  be  taking  away  every  man  the  other's 
money  ;  ” — a  delightful  idea  of  the  kingly  vocation. 

siiEVKii  YooarF  rroN  mummy  stealixo. 

Sheykh  Voosuf  talked  about  the  excavations ;  he  is  shocked  at  the 
way  in  which  the  mummies  are  kicked  about ;  he  said  one  boy  told  him, 
as  an  excuse,  that  they  were  not  Muslims.  Yoosuf  rebuked  him  severely, 
anil  told  him  it  was  “  haram  ”  (accursed)  to  do  so  to  any  of  the  children 
of  Ailam. 

I.AOV  C.OROON’s  FAKEWEI.r.  WITH  HER  EASTERN  FRIEND. 

After  the  burial  the  Imam,  Sheykh  Abd-el-Waris,  <*ame  and  kissed 
me  on  the  shoulders;  and  the  Shereef,  a  man  of  eighty,  laid  his  hands 
on  my  shoulders  and  said  : — “  Fear  not,  my  daughter,  neither  all  the 
days  of  thy  life,  nor  at  the  Inmr  of  thy  death,  for  (iod  leadeth  thee  in 
the  right  way  (sifat  mustakeem).*’  1  "kissed  the  old  man’s  hand,  and 
turned  to  go,  but  numbers  of  men  came  and  said,  “  A  thousand  thanks, 
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11  niir  sister,  for  wliat  thou  hast  ilduo  lur  one  amoiig  us !  mul  a  groat 
,1  ‘,re.  Now  the  solouiu  ohautiiig  of  liio  I’lkoos,  ami  tlio  oloar 
voioo  of  tho  hov  roeitiug  tlio  Koran  in  tlio  room  wlioro  tho  man  .ho.l 
»ro  ringing  through  tlio  house.  'I'hoy  will  pass  the  night  m  prayer,  ami 
lo-morrow  there  will  he  the  prayer  ol  deliveranee  m  tlie  niosijne.  I  oor 
Khevr  has  just  crept  in  here  for  a  ipnet  ery.  Poor  hoy  .  he  is  in_  the 
inventory,  ami  to-morrow  I  must  deliver  him  np  to  "  /e.s  .mton/.  s,  o 
Ik.  forward.al  to  Cairo  with  the  rest  of  the  property.  I  f  is  very  ugly 
with  his  hlaek  faec  wet  and  swollen,  hut  he  kisses  my  hand  and  ealls 
,ne  his  mother,  “quite  .natural  like."  Yon  see  eolour  is  no  harrier 

K’twecii  hninaii  l)ein;L?sS  lien*. 

Our  reaacr.s  ctmnot  doubt  that  tlioso  extracts  liavc  ititrotlucod 
them  to  tho  kiiowledgo  of  a  very  eharmitig  an.  kindly  hook. 
If  there  be  some  things  avhieh  may  be  .loubted,  or  even  eon- 
demned,  .as  too  latitndinarian.  the  syniiiathy  and  truly  litinian 
kindliness  shed  over  the  whole  book,  the  bright,  clear  eye  or 
all  the  iiieturestitte,  either  in  scenery,  iiersons,  or  animtils,  inak.' 
it  a  most  pleasant  and  truly  entertaining  eompanton. 

A  tine  handsome  woman  with  a  lovely  h.ahy  came  to  see  m.i  tin-  other 
d.av.  1  played  with  the  hahy,  and  gave  it  a  cotton  I;,”  " 

liekd.  The  woman  came  again  yest.-rdtiy,  to  hri.ig  me  a  little  milk  ..ml 

some  salad  as  a  i.rese.it,  and  to  tell  me  my  i;;- 

1  haiighed,  so  she  conteiite.l  herself  with  telling  thiiar  ahont  Ins  ). 
which  he  helieve.l  implicitly.  She  is  a  ..I..v..r  woman  .v-  -  - 

great  Sibyl  here;  no  d.mbt,  she  has  lai.li  '"'’-j 

Superstition  is  wonderfully  inlertions  here,  esjicei.i  y  i.  i,,.  Kome 
eye;  which,  imlee.l,  is  shard  by  many  b.nropeans,  aii.l  ev. i  b  .  n  o 
Knglish.  The  fact  is,  that  the  .\rabs  are  so 
eowanlly  about  inspiring  any  ill-will,  that  il  a 
them  it  is  enough  to  make  them  ill ;  ami  as  ea  .ami  n  s  .i  i  ,i  ,„i. 

iiiifreqiicnt,  there  is  .always  some,  mishap  ready  o  i.  .in  ,  j.. 

of  somelKwly’s  “  eye.”  A  part  of  the  hoas.ing  about  f;: 
jiolit(-iiess, — so  that  one  may  not  he  suppose,  o  le  .  '  l^,l^ 

neighbour’s  nice  things.  My  Sakka  (water-can mr)  .n  mini 
yosmrday  as  he  was  watering  the  veran.lah  th.or  ami  , 

of  all  the  gol.l  necklaces  ami  earrings  he  ha.  bongln  Im  m  w  1.  .m.l 

ilangliters, — that  1  might  not  be  nneasy  ami  '  ."V,",  ■  ^ 

is  such  a  g.....l  fellow  '.  b'.ir  two  shillings  .a  month,  he  In  | 
or  t.'ii  huge  skins  of  water  from  the  river  a  .lay,  am  _  i 

plains,  is  abvavs  merry  and  .  ivil ;  1  shall  .'ti  arg..  ns  '.i  ■  .i,,,.. 

A  min, her  of  camels  sl.-ep  in  tlie  yar.l  under  my 
pretty  and  smell  nice,  but  tln-'y  growl  anil  sw.-ar  a  mg  i  ■  ciltle. 

wish  I  conlildraw  yon  an  Kgyiitiaii  farmyar.l,  men, 

But  what  no  one  can  .Iraw  is  the  amhi'r  light.-— s.i  ‘  ‘o  .Lj.  gnj 
not  like  the  Cape  sunshine  at  all,  but  equally  beautiful, -hotter  and 
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Vpm  dazzlinz.  Therp  U  no  ?iarp  in  Esrjpt  ns  in  thp  5r*Qth  of  Fnvp, 
and,  I  «npf»c»e,  in  Iialr. 


Any  incidental  differences  of  sentiment  will,  we  think,  be 
abundantlv  compensated  to  the  reader's  mind  by  the  permission 
to  trarel  through  these  nearly  four  hundred  pages  with  a  com¬ 
panion  whoae  only  sin  seems  to  be  a  belief — 


That  the  dear  God  who  made  us  first. 
Both  made  and  loveth  all. 


FAWCETT  Oy  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 


rrm:  return  of  Professor  Fawcett  to  Parliament,  as  member 


A  for  Brighton,  will  veiy*  naturally  increase  the  interest  felt 
in  this  comprehensive  and  yet  copious  abridgment  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  that  which  Mr.  Carlyle  {)crsists  in  designating  “the 
Dismal  Science.'*  We  can  have  little  doubt  that  a  nation 
managed  upon  the  mere  principles  of  political  economy,  with¬ 
out  the  corresponding  influences  and  counter-checks  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  religion,  would,  indeed,  be  in  a  dismal  condition ;  in 
much  the  same  condition,  indeed — if  we  may  use  the  image — to 
which  our  world  would  be  reduced,  if  its  inhabitants  had  an 
extensive  and  accurate  acquaintanc'o  with  the  laws  regulating 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  life,  an  acquaintance  with  the  motions  of  the  stars, 
and  no  atmosphere  to  breathe.  The  political  economist  deals 
simply  and  alone  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  commercial 
interests  of  nations  ;  nor  do  we,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  the 
teachings  of  the  stdence  have  had  a  most  bracing  and  healthful 
effwt  upon  our  social  state  ;  political  science,  political  economy 
is  not  supposed  to  trouble  itself  with,  excepting  as  it  imme¬ 
diately  affects  its  own  doctrines  and  conclusions  ;  yet,  of  course, 
the  political  economist  must  usually  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
liberal  and  advanced  thinkers.  ^Ve  have  no  doubt  that  a 
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kxiowledge  of  the  principled  of  this  science  ought  to  form  a  part 
of  ail  thorough  Vacation,  and  yet  it  is  only  the  statement  of 
that  which  will  usually  be  found  to  be  instinctive  in  us. 
Most  tradesmen  would  judge  alike,  judge  rightly  and  naturally, 
upon  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  if  their  own  native  ideas 
a;^  perceptions  were  not  intert'ered  with  by  obsolete,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  selfish  traditions,  tending  to  Umefit  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  W e  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  IVofess^'r 
Fawcett’s  volume  in  a  new  edition.  His  views,  we  need  scarctdv 
say,  harmonize  with  his  whom  he  has  acknowledged  as  his 
master  and  teacher,  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  reader  who  has 
not  time  for  Mr.  Mill’s  bulky,  but  all-comprehendiui:  expositions 
of  the  science,  will  find  Professor  Fawcett's  a  very  lucid  digest. 
We  are  glad,  also,  to  see  that  he  drafts,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
the  science  motives  and  principles  of  humanity,  and  provides 
in  the  denial  of  the  right  of  governmental  iuterfei\UK‘e  with 
matters  of  commerce — and  few  can  doubt  that  in  all  such 
matters  the  world  has  always  been  governed  too  much — the 
counter-check  of  association  and  co-op^‘ration.  We  rejoice  in 
the  return  of  Professor  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Mill,  not  btvause  we 
desire  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  Iv  often  eutertaintnl 
with  lectures  on  political  economy,  nor  iK'iausi'  we  di^sirt'  to  set* 
ideas  which  they  may  perhaps  originate  rudely  pushing  aside 
at  once  existing  relations,  but  btvausi*  we  believe,  w  hen  they  do 
ipeak,  their  voic*e3  may  have  a  corrt'ctive  and  regulative  ii.fiu- 
ence  over  usages  long  leaning  too  much  to  the  side  of  govern¬ 
mental  interference  and  tinkering  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough 
that,  however  greatly  the  interests  of  this  country  have  bci'ii 
•erved  by  the  great  acts  which  have  pi\xiaiuK\l  the  freedom  ol 
commerce,  there  is  a  party,  inalienably,  hert'ditarily,  and  by 
•acred  right  and  prescription,  stupid,  slow  to  jK‘rceive  that,  in 
the  long  run,  injustice  toothers  rebounds  up^.»n  themselves,  and 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  unfairly  with  any  st*clion  ol  the 
community,  either  for  the  prt^tection  of  one  or  for  the  injury  ol 
another,  without  disturbing  the  healthful  iKilaiice  ol  all.  In 
•pite  of  this,  however,  the  IuiuKkI  or  the  farming  interest  will 
continue  to  crow'  over  and  think  itself  a  much  finer  thing, 
more  really  wealthy,  and  more  conducive  to  ihe  well¬ 
being  of  the  country,  than  the  manufacturing.  Intelligence 
only,  cultivated  intelligence — just  that  kind  ol  light  which 
pohtieal  economy  gives — will  make  the  absunlity  ol  these  ideas 
to  be  felt  and  seen,  and  give  to  all  interests  in  the  country  the 
knowledge  of  w'hat  constitutes  national  well-being.  M  e  still 
that  a  careful  reading  of  Archbishop  M  hately  s  Lectures 
oii  Political  Econotny  would  well  prepare  the  way  lor  the  more 
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elaborate  details  of  Professor  Fawcett.  Men  need  to  be  carried 
out  into  a  new  tract  of  observation.  As  Archbishop  Whatelv 
has  well  shown,  a  large  amount  of  information  accumulatixl 
round  a  narrow  mind,  or  narrow  principle,  is  like  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enlarge  the  vision  of  a  short-sighted  *  man,  by  bringing 
him  to  the  top  of  a  hill.  Political  economy  is  the  knowledge 
of  those  principles  which  constitute  and  make  the  structure  of 
society — ^how  to  build  the  social  fabric;  still  to  follow  Archbisliop 
Whately,  he  quotes  the  instance  from  the  tale  of  Sandfonl  and 
Merton^  who  amused  themselves  by  rearing  a  hovel  with  their 
own  hands.  They  lay  poles  horizontally  on  the  top  and  cover 
tliem  with  straw,  so  as  to  make  a  flat  roof ;  of  course  the  rain 
comes  through.  Master  Merton  advises  to  lay  on  more  straw; 
but  Sandford,  the  morc’intelligent  of  the  two,  sees  that,  however 
much  straw  they  may  lay  on,  sooner  or  later  the  rain  will  come 
through.  The  only  remedy  is  to  make  a  new  arrangement,  and 
form  the  roof  sloping ;  it  is  thus  with  enlightened  incorrect 
rcasoners;  additional  knowledge  is  only  like  laying  on  more 
straw.  The  incorrect  principle  vitiates  the  value  of  it  all ;  they 
nml  to  be  taught  the  right  way  of  raising  the  roof.  Knowledge 
is  needed,  of  course,  and  so  is  straw  to  thatch  the  roof,  but  no 
(piantity  of  materials  will  supply  the  want  of  knowing  how  to 
build.  There  seems  rea.son  to  regard  the  whole  great  prottv* 
tionist  party,  until  the  rise  of  the  true  science  of  political  econo¬ 
my,  as  guilty  of  a  similar  fallacy  to  the  old  woman  when  she  sold 
her  candles.  “  We  loses,''  she  said,  ‘‘  a  farden  a  pound  on  'em  ; 
“  on  every  pound  wo  sells."  “  Bless  me !  I  wonder  that  you 
‘‘  should  be  able  to  keep  on  selling  at  a  loss !  "  ‘‘  Ah  !  but  it's 

“  the  quantity  as  pays  !  "  And  in  fact  the  science  of  political 
economy  has  pretty  much  for  its  object  the  informing  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  })orsons  who,  on  a  large  scale,  make  the  blunder  of  the 
old  woman  over  the  candles.  There  are  yet  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  ;  there  is  one — and  we  refer  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  book  mainly 
bt'cause  he  deals  with  it  in  a  general  spirit — we  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  the  commerce  of  our  country  docs  not  need  to  learn 
much  more  of  the  science  of  accumulation ;  we  seem  to  have 
mastered  that  pretty  well ;  distribution  is  the  problem  now — how 
to  scatter  that  wdiich  is  accumulated.  We  hope  that  something 
also  been  achieviHl  here  ;  but  the  tendencies  of  things  at  present 
arescareelv  pleasing  to  us;  all  wealth  seems  to  be  rolling  into 
heaps.  A\  c  want  to  see  it  spreading  out  into  plains.  We  arc 
truly  ijlad  to  find  that  Professor  Fawcett  has  the  courage,  with 
Mr.  Mill,  to  proclaim  his  faith  in  peasant  proprietorships;  the 
principle  will  apply  in  innumerable  directions ;  and  we  hold  it 
to  be  of  the  highest  national  importance  that  wealth  should  be 
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facilitated  in  spreading.  We  liave  no  more  objection  to  a  largo 
fanii  or  a  large  factory,  than  we  have  to  the  vast  inheritances 
of  a  dukedom ;  all  may  work  beneficially  ;  but  these  large  farms 
and  large  factories  should  not  be  the  rule  of  trade,  but  the  ex¬ 
ception.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  charge  which  would  be 
preferred  against  us  of  talking  ignorantly,  that  large  farms 
and  factories  pay  best,  and  are  wrought  most  successfully.  All 
this  constitutes  a  part  of  the  problem,  and  we  hail  thankfully 
any  clear  mind,  like  that  of  this  writer,  which  sets  itself  dili¬ 
gently  to  the  solution  of  the  problem :  so  also  the  principle  of 
co-operative  institutions,  we  are  glad  to  find,  receives  Professor 
Fawcett’s  hearty  sympathy ;  against  this  principle  there  is  an 
amazing  strength  of  selfish  prejudice,  and  our  writer’s  friendship 
to  it  was  loudly  urged  against  him  on  the  occasion  of  liis  recent 
contest  for  Brighton,  and  the  Professor  admirably  replied  to  his 
antagonist,  Mr.  Moor,  the  Tory  candidate,  who  had  urged  this 
unpopular  point — but  Mr.  Moor  was  himself,  it  seemed,  chairman 
and  director  of  several  ^’oint  stock  banks  and  comjuinies  Y — 
**  Where,  said  Professor  Fawcett,  ‘‘  is  the  difierence  ?  I  belong  to 
no  joint  stock  company,  but  Mr.  Moor,  for  selfish  purposes,  very 
rightly  and  properly  to  increase  his  owm  capital,  co-operates 
with  his  brother  capitalists,  and  I,  who  am  not  a  w’orking 
man,  unselfishly  advise  the  working  classes,  for  their  own 
interest,  to  combine  in  co-operative  associations.”  This,  again, 
is  one  of  the  tough  tasks  political  economy  must  set  before 
itself.  We  believe  that  the  argument  urged  against  the  co¬ 
operative  principle  from  its  liability  to  abuse  and  danger,  dot's 
not  obtain  one  whit  more,  and  could  scarcely,  indeed,  oj)erate 
so  disastrously  as  in  those  vast  combinations,  banks  and  joint 
stock  companies,  whose  fall  or  failure  sometimes  produces  the 
panic  and  desolation  of  an  earthquake  in  a  country  or  a  nation. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  give  an  outline  or  even  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Fawcett’s  volume ;  there  are  some  departments  of 
difficulty  which  receive  no  more  consideration  from  liim  than 
they  have  received  from  his  predecessors  ;  the  science  of  society, 
as  yet,  is  in  its  merest  infanc}’’,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  when 
all  its  phenomena  are  understood,  it  will  furnish  as  striking 
marks  of  Divine  wisdom  and  arrangement  as  astronomy  or 
physiology,  audits  very  disturbing  causes  will  be  illustrations  of 
that  same  wusdom.  As  a  science  alone,  and  unaided,  we  cannot 
<^xpcct  that  it  would  achieve  much ;  it  is  like  tlic  principles 
of  arithmetic — they  may  make  fortunes  but  not  without  brains 
apply  them ;  like  a  knowledge  of  geology,  it  may  point  to 
a  coal  seam,  but  will  not  lay  it  bare  without  spades,  pickaxes,  and 
labour ;  and  more  than  political  economy  is  needed  to  make 
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u  nation  wealthy.  The  science  of  political  economy  is  cold, 
hard,  dry,  and  abstract,  and  wc  do  not  think  always  jjives 
honour  where  honour  is  due ;  ]>erhaps,  also,  we  should  1^1, 
however  tliey  inav  be  separated,  that  a  wise  marriage  of  jK>litical 
science  and  political  e(‘onoxuy  is  indispensably  necessary ; 
indeed,  folly  in  political  science  may  quite  counteract  and  over¬ 
come  all  the  wisdom  of  the  lessons  of  political  economy.  It 
has  considerably  widened  itself  since  its  first  publications; 
we  trust  it  will  still  widen  itself,  and  that  Professor  Fawcett, 
from  the  exalted  spheres  he  now  occupies,  will  be  enabled  to 
give  wider  lessons  ;  and,  af  ter  all,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that 
while  land,  labour,  and  capital  are  spoken  of  as  the  means  for 
the  production  of  wealth,  there  is  a  fourth  element  of  which 
{Mjlitical  economists  would  speak  as  unproductive,  genius — 
gt'nius  which  possesses  the  |K)W’er  either  to  create  or  to  disturb. 
We  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  saw  it  remarked  by  a 
)M)litical  e<,*onomist  that  genius  is  a  great  producing  power. 
Why!  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Charles 
Dickens,  and  others,  have  l)ecn  worth  the  discovery  of  many 
<Hml  or  iron  mines  to  this  country ;  they  have  been  the  foun¬ 
tains  and  sources  of  incalculable  w’ealth  :  nor  does  it  oiiUt 
into  the  calculations  of  a  jxolitieal  economist  how  such  dis¬ 
turbing  forces  as  the  democracy  of  a  single  man  like  Garibaldi, 
or  a  single  conservative  like  Louis  Napoleon,  may  upset  all 
calculations  and  hv  the  salvation  of  states,  although  they  cannot 
very  appropriately  be  called  either  land,  labour,  or  capital. 
We  are  by  no  means  inditferent  to  the  value  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  science,  but  we  still  are  pleased  to  perceive  that 
man  cannot  Ik?  comprehended  within  its  narrow  restrictions. 
W  e  appreciate  its  lessons  as  w  e  appreciate  our  first  copies  in 
our  InMjks  at  school ;  they  are  usually^  very  true,  but  not  the 
greatest  of  all  truths,  and  they  are  chiefly  valuable  as  giving 
us  the  hint,  and  training  us  in  the  ability,  to  know  more  and 
to  do  better. 
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rrilE  voice  of  England  has  again  made  itself  heard  with 
A  tolerable  distinctness  during  the  last  month,  as  we  have 
passed  another  arch  of  the  bridge  of  our  history  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  for  those  whose  sympathies  correspond  at  all 
with  ours,  the  result  furnishes  occasion  for  great  congratulation. 
While  we  write,  we  are  emerging  from  the  latest  straggling 
traces  of  the  strife.  The  results  of  the  election  do  not  authenti¬ 
cate  ^Ir.  Disraeli’s  oft-repeated  prophecies  and  vaticinations,  as 
to  a  great  conservative  reaction,  or  encourage  those  somewhat 
cowardly  and  too-fondly  credulous  hopes  many  of  our  own 
friends,  who  like  “  to  hold  with  the  hare  and  run  with  the 
hounds,”  have  indulged  for  a  brief  period  of  conservative  rule — 
say  rather,  as  it  most  probably  would  be,  mis-nde.  The  history 
of  the  results  of  the  election  is  very  gratifying  to  the  >vell- 
wishers  of  free  opinion,  and  political  action,  and  state  integrity. 
A  number  of  aspects  strike  upon  our  memory,  which  would  he 
very  interesting  to  note  and  comment  upon,  touching  the 
various  members  new  and  old.  To  the  liberal  cause,  we  estimate 
as  immeasurably  of  the  most  importance — the  finest  and  most 
significant  triumph — the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from 
Oxford,  joined  to  his  enthusiastic  reception  in  South  Lanca¬ 
shire.  It  is  not  ix)ssible  that  in  a  nature  so  nobly  and  thoroughly 
wrought  as  ^Ir.  Gladstone’s,  that  this  should  produce  any  great 
instantaneous  change  in  political  conduct  or  creed ;  if  we  could 
think  this  possible  it  would,  of  course,  modify  our  high  estimate 
of  the  illustrious  statesman,  the  future  hope  of  English  govern- 
nicnt  and  statesmanship ;  but  so  long  as  Oxford  had  him,  so 
long  conservatism,  with  its  vested,  hereditary  interests,  had  a 
check  upon  him.  The  ties  which  bound  him — with  his  intenst* 
political  aspirations,  his  earnest  views  and  plans  for  progress — 
to  the  seat  of  his  affections,  occupied  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
are  now  snapped  asunder.  From  the  venerable  conservative 
University  city,  the  author  of  Jlic  State  tn  lU  Jiflationx  to  the 
Churchy  the  eloquent  and  scholarly  expositor  of  Homer,  the 
accomplished  orator,  the  foremost  and  most  sovereign  man  of 
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English  statesmen,  making  room  for  Mr.  GathorncIIanly— author 
of  nothing,  orator  of  quite  another  description,  orator  rather  of 
the  stump  than  of  the  forum — takes  his  seat  for  South  Lanca¬ 
shire  ;  a  seat,  no  doubt,  embarrassed  frequently  by  many  con¬ 
servative  interests,  so  that  even  his  election  did  not  seem  to  us, 
at  first,  necessarily  sure  ;  but  a  seat  representing  the  grand  strife 
of  the  metropolis  of  industry' — the  kingdom  of  manufactures  and 
commerce — a  seat  worthy  of  that  vast  range  of  mighty  financial 
ability,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  as  much  excels  as  in  the  great, 
but  more  easy  art  of  eloquence  and  debate.  That  England 
gains,  to  our  thought,  greatly  by  the  result,  does  not  make  the 
transaction  less  shameml  to  our  minds,  by  which,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Dodson’s  measure,  thousands  of  rectors,  vicars,  and 
incumbents,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  empire — who  already, 
wo  may  be  sure,  in  almost  every  instance,  possessed  the  power 
of  expressing  their  vote  in  person — should  possess  a  power,  not 
acconled  to  onlinary  English  citizenship,  of  voting  by  paper. 
1  f  this  measure  be  not  applied  to  ordinary  election  votings — 
votings  in  which  the  voter  has  but  one  means  of  making  his 
voice  heard  in  the  suffrage — it  will  simply  exist  as  a  shameful 
inequality  and  insult  to  constituencies,  most  of  them  as  worthy, 
some  of  them  as  venerable,  and  nearly  all  with  interests  of  more 
importance  than  those  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  grati¬ 
fying  circumstance  is  that  by  it  Mr.  Gladstone  secures  a  seat 
more  worthy  of  his  political  ix)sition ;  and  yet,  Nonconformists 
us  we  are,  we  cannot  afford  to  rejoice  without  a  check  upon  our 
feelings  ;  without  belonging  to  the  University,  we  can  yet  feel 
interest  enough  in  the  welfare  of  our  most  ancient  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing,  in  the  (jueenly  mother  of  graceful  cities,  in  her  position 
as,  throughout  all  past  English  ages,  chief  fountain  of  opinions, 
widely  varying  for  good  or  ill,  but  mighty  in  moulding  the 
English  mind.  We  love  and  reverence  Oxford  enough  to  desire 
that  she  shoidd  be  well  represented — represented  by  one  fore¬ 
most  among  her  own  sons,  attached  to  her  by  student  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  reverent  to  her  by  strong  historical  and  patriotic 
regards,  and  sure  to  guard  with  jealous  eye  all  that  might  tend 
to  injure  her  real  interests,  while  yet  desirous  of  assimilating 
her  institutions  to  the  advancing  mind  of  the  great  English 
nation.  All  this  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Oxford  sends  him 
away  from  her,  and  jx)urs  the  fulness  of  her  affection  upon  a 
Gat  home  Hardy.  Let  conservatism  twit  democracy  as  it  will, 
democracy  could  not  have  done  worse  than  that — proliably 
never  did  make  a  greater  mistake,  and  could  not  now-a-days,  iQ 
the  same  circumstances,  make  so  great  a  mistake.  Hut  it  must 
be  satisfactory  to  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy, 
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that  for  the  Chancellor  voted  the  learning,  the  scholarship,  tho 
piety  and  the  ^wer  of  the  University,  represented  by  such  men 
as  Pusey,  Stanley,  Jowett,  &c.,  &c.,  <!cc.,  and  all  the  varied  shades 
of  opinion  between :  in  fact,  Oxford  again  voted  for  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  but  for  his  successor,  there  came  up  the  tremendous 
and  irresistible  posse  of  Swede  turnips,  and  claret,  and  port 
bottles ;  and  Swede  turnips,  and  claret,  and  port  bottles  will 
out-number  thoughtful  men  in  any  struggle.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  a  representative  man,  and  Mr.  Gathonie  Hardy  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  man,  and  the  like  voted  for  tho  like.  The  University 
has  certainly  lost,  and  presently  the  University  will  know  it ; 
but  England  has  gained,  and  England  is  greater  even  than  tho 
University.  Our  readers  have  marked  some  of  tho  hopeful 
words  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  magnificent  speech  in  Liverpool. 

If  the  Church  of  England  is  to  live  among  ns,  she  must  llourish,  and 
she  must  grow,  and  God  grant  that  slie  may  do  all  by  making  herself 
beneficently  known  in  the  discharge  of  lier  Apostolic  oflices,  by  tlie 
faithful  custody  of  tlie  word  wliich  she  has  received,  by  making  her 
ministration  the  friend  and  consoler  of  ov(‘ry  man  of  every  rank  of  life, 
by  causing  herself  to  be  felt  by  each  one  of  you  in  those  actions  wherein 
her  assistance  can  be  available — these  are  tlie  functions  in  wliicli  I  have 
cordially  desired  to  promote  her  usefulness,  these  are  the  functions  in 
which  1  believe  slie  is  growing  stronger  from  day  to  day ;  and  on  my 
part,  as  the  representative  of  Oxford,  on  the  [)art  of  those  who  have 
been  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  we  say  we  liave  in  no 
respect  betrayed  our  duty  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  lOnglaml.  But, 
Sir,  there  is  another  view  conscientiously  entertained.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  is  another  view  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Church  of  England,  from  which  we  essentially  ililVer.  If  it  is 
thought  that  the  Churcli  of  England’s  interests  are  to  be  j»romot(‘d  by 
maintaining  some  odious  stigma,  1  care  not  whether  it  be  upon  Pro¬ 
testant  Nonconformists,  or  upon  our  Homan  Catholic  fellow-country- 
m(*n,  I  disclaim  and  repudiate  such  i)arty  modes  of  defending  tlie 
Church.  And  I  say  that  tlie  misguided  ])crsons  who,  in  their  folly. 
Would  use  such  w’eapons  for  the  purpose  which  they  have  in  view'  nn'( 
merely  contributing  to  defeat  their  own  dearest  wishes,  and  are  not 
to  l>e  reckoned,  as  far  as  their  acts  are  concerned,  among  her  friends, 
but  among  her  foes.  Tlierefore,  Sir,  1  hohl,  that  the  pronudion  of  the 
civil  and  religious  freedom  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  so  far  from  InMiig 
a  sign  of  disloyalty,  is  a  very  sure  proof  of  tliat  aflectionate  and  intelli¬ 
gent  service  which  a  body  like  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  tlcsire  at 
the  hands  of  her  children.  Well,  gentlemen,  1  will  not  go  into  details. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  by  arguing  (piestions  which  have  lately  beeji 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature — (piestions  about  the  (pialifi- 
cation  of  Dissenters  ;  questions  about  oaths  of  Homan  Catholics.  Tlieso 
•rc  measurts,  with  respect  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  a  generous  and 
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conciliatory  policy  is  the  only  policy  of  wisdom,  and,  whether  I  sit  for 
Oxford,  or  whether  I  sit  for  South  Lancashire,  or  whether  1  don't  sit 
at  all,  I  desire  and  I  intend  to  act  upon  that  policy  so  long  as  niy  life 
shall  last. 

Great  hopes  for  civil  and  religious  freedom  spring  out  of 
such  words  as  these  ;  and  how  remarkable  to  think  that  their 
spi'aker  should  be  the  man  who  w'rote  that  book  which  ealKd 
for  liOrd  Macaulay^s  strong,  sarcastic  condemnation  of  its 
eloiiuently  expressed,  but  narrow'  and  high  churcliism! 

Perhaps  next  in  significance  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  South  Lancashire  is  the  return  of  Mr.  Mill  for  Westminster; 
with  his  name  we  couple  also  that  of  1‘rofessor  Fawcett ;  two 
accessions  of  theoretical  statesmanship  to  the  liberal  benches 
of  the  hous(‘.  Loth  of  these  gentlemen  have,  by  their  w  ritings, 
shown  that  if  they  are  caj)able  of  entertaining  a  theory,  they 
are  also  capable  of  closely  examining  it  in  its  most  practical 
relations.  \Ve  have  no  great  love  for  theoretical  statesman¬ 
ship  ;  the  idea  is  not  more  pleasant  to  us  than  would  be  that 
of  a  nunlical  man  w  ho,  if  we  invited  him  to  our  bedside,  should 
tell  us  that  he  proposed  to  use  that  opportunity  alfordcd  him 
of  making  exjKTiments  upon  us ;  in  fact,  political  experiments 
are  as  distaseful  to  us  as  experiments  on  living  bodies,  and 
they  are  equally  dangerous.  But  we  believe  that  both  Mr. 
Mill  and  Mr.  Fawxett  have  sutficiently  taught  us  that  they 
will  be  in  no  haste  to  invito  experiment ;  and  it  is  indeed  an 
amazing  thing  if  we  have  come  to  that  pass,  as  a  people,  that 
the  best,  most  educated,  and  clearest  thought  is  less  fitted 
to  exercise  the  jH)wers  of  legislation  than  stupid,  selfish  stolidity ; 
and  we  supjH>se  the  most  sanguine  supporter  of  the  House  ot 
Foinmons  would  not  claim  a  character  much  above  this  for 
the  majority  of  its  memlxTs.  The  return  of  ^Ir.  ^lillwasan 
illustrious  triumjdi,  }>rincipally  from  the  number  of  men  ot 
remarkable  eminence,  literary',  political,  and  ecclesiastical,  who 
ralliinl  round  him ;  bishops  and  archbishops,  novelists,  }K)li- 
ticail  tvonomists,  authors,  and  orators.  Perhaps  there  only*  lives 
iu  our  state  one  other  man,  an  incomparably  higher  man, 
whose  nomination  could  have  claimed  and  called  for  such  an 
illustrious  literary’  gathering  to  give  mark  and  eminence  to  the 
distinction  sought,  so  nicely’  and  delicately  dcscrilKHl  by’  Mr. 
Mill  himself,  in  words  which  we  should  fike  to  be  accepted 
henceforth  by’  all  candidates — “  Not  for  the  favour,  but  for 
the  honour.'*  The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  |K'rha|>s, 
utter  all,  about  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill’s  return  is,  that  that  little 
Bethel  in  the  person  of  the  Record  set  itself  industriously 
to  op^)osc  his  return,  and  talked  upon  the  mutter  like  a  most 
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learned  and  sleepy  owl  —  a  m(h^f  sleepy  owl,  for  the  thing 
really  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  words  it  was  using, — 
just  simply  and  completely  blundered  Mr.  Mill’s  meaning 
through  sheer,  fatal,  irresistible,  and  inalienable  stupidity. 
Mr.  Mill  had  said  that  he  only  could  worship  and  would 
worship  an  object,  a  being,  who  should  excite  his  rever¬ 
ence  ;  ne  had  said,  in  his  recent  Essay  on  Sir  Williaiu  Hamilton, 
something  to  the  effect  that  if  Satan  could  be  invested  with 
the  powers  of  God,  ho  would  not  worship  him.  The 
Bishop  of  St.  David^s,  in  replying  to  the  Jhrord,  put  the 
most  charibible  construction  upon  its  criticisms  when  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  “  (he  ‘  Record  ’  ms  shnplt/  incajmhh; 
of  nnderstanduaj  Mr.  Mill.^^  AVe  claim  for  ourselves  an 
equality  of  charity.  AVe  never,  in  the  wildest,  freaks  of  our 
most  undisciplined  imagination,  supposed  the  Record  capable 
either  of  the  act  or  of  the  effect  of  thought.  AV^c  do  not  suppose, 
however  far  we  might  think  with  Air.  Mill  in  his  abstract 
conceptions  of  God  as  a  being,  that  we  should  sympathize  much 
with  him  in  his  theological  ideas.  As  a  politician,  a  master  of 
political  science,  an  exponent  of  the  science  of  political  economy 
— not  to  say  a  chief  and  most  able  scholar  of  the  laws  of  thought — 
he  has  pre-eminent  claims  upon  us,  and  pre-eminent  claims  upon 
his  age  ;  few  men  have  done  more  towards  putting  that  logic  in 
motion  which  tears  into  pieces,  and  tatters,  and  shreds,  the 
subterfuges,  masks,  and  play-actor  apparel  of  false  and  hollow 
thought.  AV’^e  wxre,  therefore,  not  much  surprised  that  the 
Record  should  place  Air.  Alill  as  one.  of  the  heads  and 
leaders  of  w’hat  it  called  the  “Satanic  School  ” — assigning  this 
as  the  reason  for  withholding  so  eminent  a  man  from  a  place  in 
parliament;  but  principally  grounding  its  hostility  upon  the 
fact,  that  Air.  Alill  had  said  that  he  would  only  worship  when 
he  recognized  in  the  object  of  his  worship  the  attributes  which 
excite  reverence — meaning  that  the  moral  attributes  ot  God 
must  bear  the  same  relation  to  human  virtue  which  the  omni¬ 
potence  of  God  bears  to  human  power.  This  the  Record  visited 
w'ith  a  farrago  of  mis-statements,  blunders,  and  texts,  showing 
that  Air.  Alill  w’as  one  to  wdiom  God  w’ould  say,  “1  hinkest  tlum 
that  I  am  altogether  such  a  one  as  thyself?’’  i^e.,  ^^c.  \Vo 
slightly  refer  to  this  incident  for  the  purjmso  of  remarking  f)nly 
that  abandonment  to  a  lost,  utter,  and  arrant  stupidity  >yhicli 
characterizes  this  paper.  Air.  Mill  might  have  said,  tiift  a 
Diurderer  with  the  |K)W'ers  of  a  Aapoleon,  and  you  shall  ijot 
>nake  me  bend  the  knee  to  him  ;  and  perhaps  tlu^  Record  might 
have  applauded  the  sentiment ;  the  same  sentiment  transplanted 
to  the  regions  of  theology  hecomen  Safantr.  I  here  is  a  little 
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paragraph  in  ^fr.  Mill's  small  volume  on  Liherttj,  which  just 
perfectly  illustrates  the  jwsition  and  character  of  the  Rmml: — 
“  Then  are  seen  the  cases,  so  frequent  in  this  age  of  the  world 
“  as  almost  to  fonn  the  majority,  in  which  the  creed  remains, 
“  as  it  were,  outside  the  mind,  encrusting  and  petrifying  it 
“  against  all  other  influences  addressed  to  the  higher  j)arts  of 
“  our  nature;  manifesting  its  power  by  not  suffering  any  fresh 
“  and  living  conviction  to  get  in,  but  itself  doing  nothing  for 
“  the  mind  or  heart,  except  standing  sentinel  over  them,  to  keep 
“  them  vacant."  AVe  trust  it  is  not  necessary,  while  making 
these  remarks,  to  disclaim  any  sympathy  in  fact  witli  Mr. 
Mill's  religious  negations;  clearly,  however,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  his  no-creed  seems  to  make  a  more  righteous  man  of  him 
than  the  Record's  some-creed.  Manifestly,  our  creed  has  not 
done  much  for  us  when,  in  addition  to  the  strong  cayenne  of 
malice,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitablencss,  it  gives  to  us  that 
power  jK^ssessod  by  some  mirrors  of  simply  distorting  the  visages 
presented  to  it.  Mr.  Mill  has  not  expressed  himself  upon 
rhristian  truth  as  we  could  have  wished;  w'c  are  reallv  afraid 
that  he  knows  (liristianitjr  better  by  its  disciples  than  hy  its 
documents;  and  when  its  disciples  play  such  tricks  as  the  Record 
has  played,  utterly  and  grossly  malyersating,  tergiversating, 
and  distorting,  it  is  not  likely  to  convert  a  gentile  or  a  pagan ; 
and  Mr.  Mill  is  this;  but  he  is  a  sound  and  great  political 
(H'onomist.  AVe  believe  him  to  be  a  very  honest  man ;  he  luis 
shrewd  perceptions  of  what  constitutes  the  political  well-being 
of  a  nation  ;  great  sympathy  with  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  and  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  mischiefs  and  miseries 
which  oppress  them ;  and,  hence,  wo  had  no  hesitation  in  our 
w’ishes  for  his  success,  as  we  have  none  in  our  joy  at  his  triumph. 
AV’e  have  said  too  much  upon  the  Record's  behaviour  in  this 
matter  already,  otherwise  w'e  might  yet  quote  some  of  its  theo¬ 
logical  utterances  upon  the  subject.  One  thing  may  be  said, 
Mr.  Mill  is  an  unMiever  ;  he  is  not  a  blasphemer.  To  turn 
from  men,  and  from  the  review  of  these  accessions  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  functions  of  the  country  :  looking  back  upon  the  })a8t, 
while  the  capacity  of  our  countr^^Tiien  for  grumbling  has  l>ccn 
as  uudisputi^  as  its  right — quietly  looking  back  upon  the 
^l^*year  |)arliament,  w’o  are  constrained  to  feel  some  senti¬ 
ments  of  gratitude  to  it ;  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  to  l)e 
^iteful  to  that  unwieldy  abstraction,  a  House  of  Commons. 
Manifc'stly,  the  House  cannot  thank  itself;  and  amidst 
the  conflicts  of  iiarties,  it  is  impossible  that  •  any  national 
thanks  should  be  given  to  it;  and,  no  doubt,  it  is  rather 
the  controlling  mind  of  the  Government  which  deserves 
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the  national  acknowledgment;  but  wlieii  the  gains  are  glanced 
back  upon,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  speak  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  achievements  of  this  six-year  Parliament  as  giving  sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  political  history,  that  the  Parliament  called 
by  the  Derby-Disraeli  Government  to  continn  its  position 
and  adopt  its  measures,  by  its  tirst  act  broke  the  wand 
and  dissolved  the  charms  of  the  magician  which  had  summoned 
it ;  that  short-lived  Government,  as  its  principid  boon  to  the 
country,  left  a  legacy  of  financial  involvement  from  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has,  with  a  marvellous  fecundity  of  inventive¬ 
ness,  conjoined  to  a  power  of  practical  manipulation  and  skill 
— the  like  of  which  has  certainly  never  been  exhibited  since 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  younger  Pitt — freed  not  only  the 
Government  but  the  country,  and  placed  hims(*lf  in  the  very 
foremost  ranks  of  English  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  ^Ir. 
Disraeli  simply  met  his  own  difficulties  by  postponing  them 
to  bo  met  by  the  succeeding  Government,  and  has,  with  his 
usual  audacious  gracclcssiiess,  charged  upon  his  successors  an 
expensiveness  resulting,  in  fact,  from  his  own  monetary  pro¬ 
fligacy — a  very  common  expedient.  The  administration,  which 
has  received  so  few  good  words,  bus,  by  the  hands  of  the  grc'at 
English  commoner  just  deceased,  given  to  the  country,  amidst 
every  obstruction  cast  in  its  way  from  the  Timex  newspaper 
and  Tory  triflers,  that  great  treaty  with  France,  itself  a  bound¬ 
less  and  invaluable  boon  :  one  fact  alone  proves  it — the  number 
of  letters  passing  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  in 
1863  was  thirty-three  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1859.  We 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  dispassionately  looked  at, 
the  relation  the  administration  has  borne  to  foreign  jK)Wcrs  is 
very  worthy  and  satisfactory.  A  wise  and  prudent  forbearance 
has  characterized  the  Palmerston  Government.  The  present 
Empieror  of  the  French  is  said  at  |ono  time  to  have  observa'd, 
that  the  moral  influence  of  a  nation  always  stood  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  bullets  she  could  send  among 
her  enemies.  Wo  arc  not  concerned  to  remark  here  upon  the 
fine  faith  in  human  nature  this  aphorism  displays,  but  to  the 
honour  of  our  Government,  we  believe,  even  more  than  to  the 
public  opinion  which  is  supposed  to  control  governments,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  power  of  the  bullet  has  not  been  very 
much  relied  upon  ;  perhaps  the  nations  knew  that  a  consider¬ 
able  bullet  power  existed  behind  the  moral  influence.  At  the 
moment  when  America  boasted  that  her  naval  and  military 
power  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been,  in  the  affair  of  the 
“  Trent/*  England  asserted  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  free- 
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dom  of  the  seas ;  at  the  same  time  she  has  shown  deference  to 
w’eakcr  powers,  she  has  surrendered  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
Greece,  and  submitted  her  claims  in  Brazil  to  arbitration. 
The  Palmerston  Government  has  had  a  most  difficult  and 
trying  course  to  steer,  and  it  has  escaped  the  calamity  of 
involving  us  in  great  misunderstanding  with  America,  and 
in  European  war  in  the  great  Schleswig-Holstein  contest. 
So  long  as  the  cause  of  the  Danes  had  a  chance  of  success, 
the  (k)n8ervatives  were  silent,  but  when  their  cause  became 
hopeless,  then  they  would  have  plunged  the  nation  into  war. 
AVe  have  much  to  learn  yet  in  reference  to  peace  as  the  great 
foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  trial  in  America, 
the  most  bloody,  horrible,  and  disgraceful  w^ar  in  the  whole 
records  of  histor}’,  shows  us  how  even  in  the  very  moment 
which  seems  to  crown  civilization  wdth  triumph,  that  last 
astounding  calamity  of  nations  may  break  forth.  But  wo 
l>cliovo  that  the  conduct  of  this  Government  has  shown  us 
how’  possible  it  is  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  and  honour.  The  colonies  never  say  much  in 
honour  of  any  Government ;  pity  it  is  that  the  English  na¬ 
tion  does  not  know’  how’  to  rule  its  foreign  dependencies  nearly 
so  well  us  ancient  Rome.  Two  thousand  years  hence,  which 
of  our  foreign  colonies  would  bear  the  same  marks  of  material 
benevolence  and  all-commanding  law  as  exhibit  themselves  in 
Xormandy  and  England,  as  the  hand- writing  of  ancient  Rome  ? 
Pity,  indeed,  it  is,  with  our  population  so  overcrowded  and  pressed 
upon,  that  many  of  our  colonies  are  turned  to  such  poor  account. 
India,  how’over,  has  received  immeasurable  benefits  from  this 
administration,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  as 
Governor-General  of  India,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  Lord 
Palmerston.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was,  indeed,  the  only  man 
living  w’orthy  or  able  to  fill  the  post ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
a  Derby  ministry  would  have  given  that  great  vice- royalty  to 
some  aristocratic  dangler,  bedizened  with  ribbons,  orders,  and 
stars.  The  effects  of  the  appointment  already  w^ork  wonders  in 
that  great  inis-governed  empire;  w’ith  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  constitutional  means.  Sir  John  Lawrence  seems  to 
1h'  working  such  marvels  and  miracles  in  India  as  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  w  orking  throughout  his  dominions.  The  Palmerston 
t  iovemment  has  not  been  quite  unmindful  of  domestic  policy. 
I  he  Post-office  Savings*  Bank  Act  has  worked  well  for  various 
orders  of  the  working  class;  this,  and  the  Government  Annuities 
Act — offering  securities  to  the  purchasers  of  deferred  annuities, 
or  life  policies  of  certain  limited  amounts,  w’hich  will  tend  greatly 
to  encourage  habits  of  frugality  and  providence — emanat^  from 
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the  fertile  brain  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  deputations  of  working¬ 
men  to  him  have  repeatedly  testified  their  appreciation  of  their 
value,  and  their  gratitude  to  the  author.  From  the  able  little 
pamphlet  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  may,  how¬ 
ever,  borrow  this  concise  statement  of  the  work  of  this  great  six 
years*  Session: — 

Li*t  us,  however,  in  mercantile  phrase,  take  stock  ”  of  the  work 
accomplished  under  the  present  Government.  Brielly,  the  chief  results 
appear  to  be: — i.  Reduced  taxation.  2.  Reduced  debt.  3.  Kxpendi- 
ture  checked.  4.  Revenue  buoyant.  5.  Tarilf  siinplilied.  6.  Trade 
largely  augmented.  7.  Peace  maintained  with  Kuropo  and  America. 
S.Jndia  regenerated.  9.  Relations  established  with  CMiina  and  tlapan. 
10.  A  new  navy  created.  1 1.  Efliciency  of  army  increased.  12.  Volun¬ 
teer  force  established  and  organised.  13.  Arsenals  and  dockyanls  for¬ 
tified.  14.  Cotton  crisis  weathered.  15.  IVor- Laws  amended  in  the 
interest  both  of  ratepayers  and  recipients  of  relief.  16.  liankrn})tey 
laws  ameliorated.  17.  Dealings  with  laiiii  facilitated.  iS.  Improve¬ 
ment  of  means  of  communication  promoted.  19.  Safe  and  ready 
investments  provided  for  the  savings  of  ndustry.  20.  Edncatioji 
cheapened  and  improved. 

To  the  conservative  interest  now  has  been  well,  and  most  de¬ 
servedly,  given  the  name  of  The  Hump ;  the  very  party  seems  to 
exist  at  the  will  of  two  men — Lord  Derby  and  Disraeli.  There 
does  not  exist,  besides,  a  really  great  statesman  in  their  ranks. 
Sir  Bulwer  I^ytton,  although  his  brief  period  of  Cabinet  experi¬ 
ence  developed  sympathy  with  the  great  ends  of  his  office  and 
power,  and  although  he  deserves  the  epithet  of  statesman,  is  too 
completely  welded  wdth  literary  interests,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
himself  be  much  rather  regarded  as  the  foremost  literary  man, 
than  a  foremost  statesman,  of  his  time.  There  is  no  name  wdiich 
could  prove  a  spell ;  the  party  has  no  self-respect — in  fact, 
has  no  principles  ;  its  members  exist  as  the  ragged  tatters  of  an 
old  traaitionary  banner,  from  which  all  signs  and  marks  have 
been  washed  and  worn  out.  Disraeli  himself  shines  forth  in  the 
luminous  light  of  a  truckler  of  the  first  magnitude ;  he  has  said 
and  unsaid  ;  done  and  undone ;  got  up  claj)-trap  cries,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  himself  in  every  variety  and  kind  of  posture,  till  ho 
seems  to  us,  as  we  believe  he  seems  to  the  nation,  and  must  sec'iu 
to  his  own  party,  a  mere  political  dodger  and  adventurer.  Men 
who  have  no  principles  all  their  lives  have  their  principles  to 
*ook ;  whether  he  has  ever  sought  any,  w'c  doubt ;  that  he  has 
found  none  is  certain,  unless  we  admit  that  what  there  is  ol  him 
deserving  to  be  called  principle  is  still  Jew.  Ho  has  always 
seemed  to  us  to  possess  something  of  the  cunning,  some  few 
niysof  the  genius,  separated  from  all  the  sublimity  and  grandeur. 
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of  his  raco;  at  present,  Conservative  is  synonymous  with  jx^litical 
bigot  and  political  infidel.  The  writer  we  have  already  quoted 
says : — 

Since  the  Conservatives  have  been  driven  from  power,  tlio.  old  in¬ 
stincts  to  preserve  the  status  71/0, and  to  bar  progress,  liave  ivsuuud 
their  sway,  and  the  escapades  of  the  leaders  when  in  oHice  have  been 
far  as  }K»ssible  buried  in  oblivion.  Jhit  even  in  opj)osition,  the  want  of 
principle,  the  absence  of  definite  views,  the  lack  of  a  policy,  has  led  them 
into  glaring  contradictions  that  throw  doubts  on  their  steadfastness,  if  once 
more  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  power.  Thus  in  the  present  ihirlia- 
ment  they  have  been  found  ever  remly  to  grasp  at  anytliing  that  pr(»- 
mised  a  momentary  popularity.  Having  first  with  their  own  hands 
strangled  the  paj>er-duty,  they  repudiated  the  deed,  and  vainly  sought  to 
galvanise  the  corpse  into  life.  Having,  in  1861,  denied  the  exist<‘nce  of 
a  surplus,  they  within  a  fortnight  urged  the  reduction  of  the  tea-iluty  hv 
an  amount  equal  to  the  surplus,  the  very  possibility  of  which  they  Iwnl 
refustMl  to  admit.  At  the  commencement  of  a  Session  they  urgecl  as  a 
sacred  obligation  a  j>rotest  in  favour  of  Poland  ;  before  its  close  they 
condemiu'd  the  very  remonstrance  they  had  insisted  upon.  So  long  as 
the  Danes  had  a  chance  of  success  thev  remained  silent ;  when  the  Danish 
cause  had  liecomo  hopeless  they  conq)lained  that  Kngland  had  not 
plungtHl  into  war;  they  have  cried  out  for  greater  armaments  by  land  and 
by  sea,  for  more  fortifications  at  home  and  abroad,  while  almost  with  the 
same  breath  inveighing  against  our  ‘‘  bloated  annaments,”  and  onr 
military  exjienditure.  They  have  been  “the  friends”  of  the  most  varied 
interests,  in  contradistinction  to  [the  advantage  of  the  community  at 
largt»;  thus  they  have  been,  with  what  benefit  to  their  proteges  we  will 
not  say,  in  turns  the  champions  of  the  silk-manufacturers,  of  the  riband- 
weavers,  of  those  last  of  Protectionists,  the  paper-makers,  of  the 
builders,  of  Confederate  cruisers.  No  matter  what  class,  or  what  cause, 
stood  in  iuhkI  of  a  champion,  the  leaders  of  the  Rump  have  been  found 
in  tlie  market  like  mercenaries  without  a  faith,  a  country,  or  a  principle, 
ready  to  fight  for  pay  or  plunder,  or  from  mere  wanton  caprice. 

And  what  remains?  Presently  we  set  forth  again;  Hotv 
long  will  the  strong  octogenarian  who  now  holds  the  helm  be 
spared  or  bo  equal  to  that  great  task  ?  What  national  boons 
will  be  conferr^  upon  us  by  this  new  Parliament  ?  One  thing 
the  recent  elections  seem  to  have  clearly  resolved,  the  ground¬ 
lessness,  the  utter  baselessness  of  that  cry  of  “  Conservative 
reaction,*'  to  which  so  many  lent  an  car ;  not  that  we  think 
that  there  does  not  exist,  in  many  minds,  a  desire  for  “  Conser¬ 
vative  reaction.*'  Men  without  fixed  principles,  men  who  find 
much  patronage  from  Church  people,  or  the  upper  classes,  who 
know  not  w’hy  they  are  Church  people,  nor  why*  they  belong  to 
the  upper  classes, — men  sceptical  in  general,  and  sceptical  in 
politics,  have  said  to  us,  “  -Would  not  a  Derby  administration 
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do  as  goocl?^*  But,  plainly,  the  elections  have,  on  the  whole, 
shown  that  these  people  do  not  seiun  to  make  so  strong*  a  party 
in  the  nation  as  we  might  have  feared.  Toryism  has  done  many 
pleasiint  things;  the  Carlton  (Uuh,  witli  its  ancient  faitli  in 
bludgeons  and  bribes,  has  no  doubt  done  its  best  to  secure  the 
return  of  those  who  had  like  precious  faith  :  and  truly  enough 
the  course  of  some  elections  tills  us  with  indescribable  shame  and 
disgust — none  more  than  the  riotous  beliaviour  of  tlie  mob  at 
Nottingham,  led  on,  apparently,  by  the  su])porters  of  Sir  Rolnn't 
Clifton,  against  our  well-known  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  who 
only  appeared  as  a  candidate  in  rejdy  to  a  recpiisition  signed  by  one 
thousand  six  hundred  electors.  We  congratulate  Nottingham, 
however,  on  the  result  of  the  contest,  and  we  congratulate  Non¬ 
conformity  on  its  representation  in  the  House  by  one  of  its  fore¬ 
most,  most  large-hearted,  liberal,  and  advanced  leaders.  In 
connection  with  this  election,  our  only  fear  is  that  a  thousand 
places  and  fields  in  which  ^Ir.  Morley^s  almost  ubicpiitous  ])re- 
sence  and  generosity  shone  so  conspicuously,  will  have  to  yiuld 
their  claims  to  the  more  monotonous  services  of  the  House.  IJn- 
gratious  w^ork  it  seems  to  us,  useful  and  im])eratively  necessary 
as  it  is  in  a  free  country.  How  amusing,  to  take  an  instance, 
was  that  confession  of  Mr.  Akroyd,  to  the  electors  of  Halifax, 
after  the  long  services  of  Sir  Cliarlcs  Wood,  that  he  had  ‘‘  no 
“delicacy  in  attempting  to  oust  Sir  Charles,  because  he  ought 
“  to  be  made  a  peer ;  besides,’^  said  Mr.  Akroyd,  “  Sir  (shark's 
“  can  get  in  anywhere,  and  I  can  only  get  in  where  1  have 
“property.*'  Some  of  the  electors  of  Halifax  must  have  felt 
proud  of  their  borough  when  tliey  saw  this  unblushing  j)iece  of 
impudence.  We  believe  the  instance,  however,  is  very  illustra¬ 
tive  ;  we  believe  it  is  the  rarest  circumstance  in  the  world  to 
hear  of  a  constituency  grateful  even  to  the  most  worthy  and  in¬ 
defatigable  member.  What  now  lies  before  the  (‘ountry  in  the 
course  of  this  new  session,  we  can  but  little  foresee.  Some 
measures  wdll  demand  instant  attention ;  reform,  not  “  lateral^' 
to  quote  Mr.  Disraeli's  famous  expression,  but  vertical ;  not 
travelling  further  over  the  same  ground,  but  descending  deeper 
to  perfect  yet  further  the  representation  ;  to  embody  true  liberal 
pnnciples,  as  defined  admirably  and  epigrammatically  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  :  “  the  principle  of  trmt  in  the  j)eople  only  relieved 
“  by  prudence,  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  Conservatives 
“of  nmtrmt  in  the  people  only  relieved  by  fear.**  With  this, 
the  time  has  come  for  a  considerable  emendation  of  our  Poor-law 
policy,  and  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  so  prodigiously  in- 
cretises,  wo  trust  that  avenues  may  be  opem^d  and  means  sug¬ 
gested,  by  which  it  shall  flow  forth  to  benefit,  not  merely 
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capitalists,  who  seem  to  be  the  chief  persons  benefited  by  wealth 
at  present,  but  the  producer  also.  Punchy  hi  a  very  graphic 
engraving,  has  recently  represented  our  Chancellor  of  the 
l^^xchequer,  released  from  the  bondage  of  Oxford  test  and  cor- 
jKiratioii  bigotry,  soaring  aloft  on  the  wings  of  free  coniinoreo 
and  free  thought ;  and  Ave  cannot  doubt  that  measures  which 
have  been  so  remarkably  inaugurated  by  Lord  AVestbury, 
emancipating  the  Church  from  the  supervision  of  intolerance, 
while  yet,  we  cannot  but  doubt,  handing  her  over  to  the  eninesh- 
inents  of  latitudinarianism,  will  find  their  results,  and  their 
corrective  in  freedom  larger  still — the  only  cure,  we  believe,  for 
what  some  regard  as  the  dangers  of  liberalism.  If  the  health  of 
freedom  be  ever  endangered,  we  have  long  believed  in  one  re¬ 
storative  receipt — give  her  more  air,  give  her  more  room  to 
exercise  her  limbs  and  her  wings. 
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VII. 

OUR  ROOK  CLUB. 

INCOMPARABLY  the  most  careful  and  comprehensive,  and 
yet  condensed  work  of  its  kind  is.  The  Hamibook  of  Eiujlish 
FAterature,  By  Joseph  Augus^  M,A.^  D.D.y  Exumhicr  in  English 
Language^  Liferafnre,  and  History ^  to  the  Unirersify  of  London. — 
(Religious  Tract  Society.) — This  volume  is  an  appropriate 
supplement  to  the  indefatigable  author’s  work  on  the  English 
language ;  and  it  is  intended  to  bo  succeeded  by  a  companion 
volume  of  specimens  from  the  master-pieces  of  our  literature, 
illustrating  the  principles  of  criticism  upon  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed.  In  a  volume  so  bulky,  travelling  over  so  large  a 
tield,  and  including  such  a  range  of  criticism,  it  would  be 
marvellous  indeed  if  we  found  ourselves  always  in  perfect 
agrt'ement  with  the  author ;  but  the  good  sense  presiding  over 
the  luKik  is  extraordinary;  it  will  be  verv  seldom  that  the 
reader  wdll  say  of  any  criticism  upon  his  favourite  writer,  that 
is  unfair,  or  unrighteous.  There  is  a  width  of  knowledge  and 
a  fine  catholic  taste  which  even  sometimes  render  a  kind  judg¬ 
ment  surprising  to  us.  Thus,  his  remarks  upon  the  stage  do 
not  go  a  whit  beyond  our  own  estimate,  though  we  are  some- 
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what  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Angus  saying — and  especially  sur- 

[)risod,  shall  we  say  pleased  ?  to  find  the  Tract  Society  pub- 
ishing — that  “  objections  to  the  drama,  to  bo  intelligent  and 
**  effective,  must  be  founded,  not  on  the  thing  itself,  but  upon  its 
**  concomitants  and  its  abuse.’’  Sometimes,  we  venture  to  tliink, 
his  criticism  halts.  We  should  never  think  of  saying  that 
“  Watts  s  Lf/ricH  display  natural  feeling  and  good  taste.”  Wt* 
yield  to  few  in  admiration  of  Dr.  Watts ;  but  liis  inflamed 
ardour,  and  seraphic  glow  of  imagination  and  expression,  setuu 
exactly  to  interfere  with  what  would  be  appropriately  called  good 
taste  and  natural  feeling.  And  then,  on  the  contrary,  our  beloved 
old  friend  Samuel  Rogers  is  described  as  the  writer  of  hall* 
conversational  sketches,”  and  “  Itali/^  as  a  descriptive  poem.” 
Neither  of  these  designations  at  all  re})rosents  those  remarkabh* 
pieces  of  exquisitely  perfect  composition  ;  the  criticism  to  which 
we  demurred  in  J)r.  Watts  would  exactly  describe*  the  poems  ol‘ 
Rogers.  Very  often  we  feel  that  the  condensed  nature  of  tho 
volume  precludes  the  possibility  of  suflicient  copiousness,  and, 
assuredly,  some  writers  have  more  than  their  share,  and  others 
less.  Thomas  Carlyle  is  only  mentioned — there  are  even  mon* 
words  devoted  to  William  Hone;  Porson,  Lamb,  and  Sydney 
Smith  are  copious  in  comparison;  and  how  can  Dr.  Angus 
reconcile  himself  to  the  estimating  Sir  Ihdwer  Lytton  as  a 
writer,  simply  of  “  sarcastic  views  of  character  and  society  in 
high  life,’'  and  place  his  works  as  belonging  to  the  same  class 
as  Mrs.  Marsh,  and  Lady  Fullerton,  and  the  Vanitij  Fair  of 
Thackeray.  Mrs.  Marsh’s  amiable  and  delightful  i)ages  contain 
no  sarcastic  views  of  life,  nor  are  they  at  all  paintings  of  high 
life.  Lady  Fullerton’s  are  devoted  solely  to  high  church  views 
and  purposes :  and  as  to  Thackeray,  he  is  Thackeray  sai  (/earns; 
he  has  no  likeness  in  our  language.  John  Keble  again  is  an 
admirer  of  Wordsworth,  without  a  doubt ;  but  when  J)r.  Angus 
describes  him  as  “an  imitator,”  we  confess  ourselves  puzzled  with 

Rut  the  book  is  a  most  valuable  book  ; 


an  exceeding  puzzling. 

We  find  ourselves  greatly  in  unity  with  the  writer  in  many  ol 
his  more  lengthy  estimates,  and  it  it  be  open  to  sonui  excep¬ 
tions,  this  greatly  arises  from  its  inclusiveness.  'I  here  is  scarcely 
a  writer  of  any  respectability  whose  name  will  not  be  found  in 
X.  We  could  even  wish  that  in  some  future  edition, 
names  should  be  dropped  out,  unless  a  more  careful 
ion  could  give  to  each  the  estimate  required  I’or  a  we 
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verj^  much  like  the  appearance  of  Share  and  Share  alike ; 
^  or,  the  Grand  Principle*  By  Mrs,  Ellis,  Authoress  of  the 
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IVomen  of  England — (Jackson,  Walford,  and  ITodder). — There 
is  a  newness  in  the  architecture  of  the  book,  and  in  the  pleasant 
working  out  of  its  serai- allegory  and  entire  story,  whicli  in¬ 
clines  us  to  think  it  may  be  very  useful.  Its  excellent  authoress 
has  written  it  principally  with  the  idea  that  it  may  be  read 
aloud  to  gatherings  of  wwking-people,  and  that  it  may  be 
suitable  for  w’hat  are  called  Penuf/  Readings,  l^enny  readings 
have  been  sadly  abused,  and  good  as  is  the  notion  they  certainly, 
W'c  believe,  have  been  sometimes  as  mischievous  as  at  others  they 
have  been  useful.  We  should  be  well  pleased  that  multitudes 
should  come  together  to  hear  these  pages  read.  The  sentences  are 
terse  and  strong,  and  the  hearers,  when  they  find  themselves 
in  the  village  of  Grumbleton,  and  the  parish  of  Discontent, 
will,  w’o  fear,  find  themselves  quite  at  home ;  and  Ben  Bent, 
William  Wait,  and  his  wife  llannah.  Bill  Bright,  and  that 
growling  old  Susan  Sucker,  Molly  Muddle,  and  her  nim', 
Fanny  Frill,  and  Sam  Slv,  and  James  the  Just,  and  Walter 
Worthy,  will  all  seem  to  Le  very  well-knowT  characters.  We 
advise  many  a  village  minister  to  get  this  little  book  and  read 
it  in  the  schoolroom  to  his  people — taking  care,  of  course,  to  read 
it  w’ell,  with  real  humour — and  \\q  can  fancy  the  pleasant,  cheerful 
roars  of  laughter  w  ith  wdiich,  in  some  passages,  he  w  ill  be  greettnl. 
The  lxK)k  most  happily  realizes  its  intention  and  idea,  and  is 
well-fitted  to  be  useful,  wdiether  for  personal  or  public  reading. 

TUK  have  been  pleased  to  meet  a  favourite  writer  in  his 
Thoughta^  at  Sercnfg-ninc,  By  the  Author  of  Thoughts  on 
Derotion,  An  Autumn  Drcaniy  c^c.,  S^"v, — (Jackson,  AValford,  and 
Hodder.) — The  title  is  the  only  thing  that  can  shade  this  lovable 
little  lxH)k.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  venerable  .lohii 
Shepherd  ;  there  is  so  much  wdsdom  and  seriousness,  such  an 
extensive  mental  furniture,  and  such  pleasing  elegance  ot 
expression,  that  to  sit  down  with  him  in  his  pages,  must 
convey  to  the  reader  a  cpiiet  but  powerful  sense  of  pleasure. 
In  this  small  volume,  many  topics  are  discussed,  and  light  is 
shed  on  each  topic  in  turn.  It  is  a  collection  of  papers,  we  can 
8upjM>se,  written  at  different  intervals  of  time.  “  Theism  “  The 
Image  of  the  Invisible  “  (Conscience  and  its  Berversions ;  ”  and 

sevend  pa|)ers,  suggestive  and  useful,  on  ‘‘  The  Relation  of  the 
('hristian  to  his  Money  ;**  also  some  metrical  ])rayers,  and  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Gennan  of  Herder.  These  Thought!^  at  Srrcnfji- 
ninv  are,  many  of  them,  very  vigorous.  The  writer  says,  ^*the 
“  reader  is  not  to  exiK'ct  vivacity,  inventiveness,  or  the  ilhis- 
“  trative  variety  wdiich  belong  to  eurlier  days.’’  Whether  the 
readers  expect  those  things  or  not,  if  he  have  the  art  of 
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reading,  ho  will  find  them  all.  must  put  two  or  three 

of  these  strong  Thou ghts  at  Sevcufi/-uhie  in  the  way  of  our 
readers.  Here  is  one.  Wo  have  been  compelled  to  italicise 
a  sentiment  which,  we  believe,  is  most  preciously  true,  al¬ 
though  seldom  recognized. 

To  communicate  a  good  thought — cheering,  edifying,  monitory,  cal¬ 
culated  to  guide,  console,  or  strengthen  in  the  path  to  heaven — is 
one  of  the  best  tokens  and  acts  of  Christian  kindness. 

It  is  better,  though  less  gratifying  perhaps  to  momentary  feeling, 
than  all  words  and  assurances  of  esteem  or  endearment.  Indeed,  if 
thoroughly  sincere,  it  is  virtually  a  synonym  and  even  more  than  an 
e^jui valent,  of  all  such  words  and  assurances,  implying  the  truest  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  friendliness  and  benevolence,  which  extend  far,  nay  end¬ 
lessly,  beyond  the  boundary  of  Time. 

And  surely  this  is  very  vigorous,  on  thought,  as  a  proof 
of  the  one  Infinite  thought. 

Further,  in  proportion  to  whatever  the  power  or  capacity  of  my  intellect 
might  be  (suppose  it  that  of  Newton  or  La  Place),  would  my  conception 
or  measure  of  that  wliich  caused  and  upholds  it  he  enlarged.  The  mind 
which  could  master  the  highest  mathematics,  or  the  most  subtle  meta¬ 
physics,  would  have  an  idea  of  that  Mind  which  originated  all  its  know- 
le<lge  and  capacity,  vastly  more  great  and  elevated  than  a  narrow  and 
uncultured  mind  could  })ossess.  liut,  moreover,  I  know  by  the  testimony 
both  of  their  oral  and  written  thoughts,  that  multitudes  of  minds  have 
been  intellectually  exercised  in  ways  unnumbered ;  for  what  sane  man 
could  believe  that  the  speeches  which  he  hears  in  a  dehate  came  from 
no  real  speakers,  or  that  the  volumes  on  his  bookshelves  were  pHnluced 
without  thinkers  ?  From  the  existence  and  activity  of  many  mind.s  1 
must  needs  infer  the  intellectual  existence  and  activity,  unspi'akably 
niorc  marvellous  and  energetic,  of  that  Mind  which  cause<l  and  actuate«l 
them  all.  Tlie  intelligent  action  of  all  thiidving  beings  who  are  n(»t 
fielf-caused  is,  in  other  w’ords,  the  intelligent  action  oi  the  One  who 
caused  and  sustains  both  it  and  them.  Tlierefore,  to  ascertain  His 
existence,  I  am  not  nnder  a  necessity  to  explore  the  stars,  or  tin? 

organized  creatures,  or  my  own  bodily  structure.  All  these,  indc(‘<l, 

declare  His  glory,  affording  countless  arguments  of  his  being  and  attri¬ 
butes,  and  contribute  to  one  cumulative  mivss  of  proof.  lUit,  apart 
from  these,  contemplating  my  own  and  other  mtnds  alone,  I  may 

strongly  infer  that  because  we  think  and  exist.  He  has  lirst  thought 

and  existed  who  has  caused  us  to  think  and  Ik*,  and  that  inasmuch  as 
we  now  exist.  He  still  exists;  that  “in  Him  we  live  and  move  and 
are.”  All  the  persons  in  the  world,  all  their  thoughts,  counsels,  inven¬ 
tions,  intellectual  actings  are  but  effects.  Iloth  they  and  their  predeces¬ 
sors  or  antecedents  must  have  had  a  similar  intelligent  and  vastly 
superior  Cause,  lu  themselves  they  are  aud  have  beeu  mere  secpiences. 
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Had  they  no  like  and  higher  antecedent?  that  teacheth  man 

knowledge,  shall  not  He  know  ?  ”  Can  all  conscious  minds,  and  the 
actings  and  volitions  of  all,  in  their  incalculable  diversity  and  subtlety, 
have  been  caused  by  an  wnconscious,  unthinking,  somewhat — be  it 
electric,  magnetic,  or  otlierwise?  Whether  so  or  not,  the  question 
follows, — Wliat  or  who  caused  or  actuated  that  miraculous  cause?  and 
the  answer  must  l>e,  The  Self-existent  Mind. 

How  good  the  following,  on  the  economy  of  life,  and  its 
powers ;  though  w'e  may  say,  w  hile  we  quite  believe  with 
the  venerable  author,  the  possibility  of  such  economy  we  have 
long  felt  to  be  nearly  //^possible. 

The  zealous  Puritan's  plea  for  not  sparing  his  health — “Candles  were 
made  to  burn,*’ — and  the  devout  Uomanist’s  argument  for  ceaseless  toil 
— “  Shall  we  not  have  eternity  to  rest  in  ?  ” — may  be  good  so  far  as 
they  serve  to  stimulate  the  slothful ;  but  they  cannot  vindicate  careless¬ 
ness  as  to  health  and  life.  Candles  were  not  made  to  burn  too  fast,  or 
at  both  ends,  nor  to  Ihj  carried  in  the  storm  and  blown  out;  neither  does 
the  rest  of  eternity  suj>ersede  the  need  of  rest  in  time,  and  in  due  time, 
i.e,  sometime  before  midnight.  Exhausting  effort,  and  rash  exposure 
t*>  the  cause's  of  accident  or  illness,  must  be  reckoned  bad  economy,  or 
impro|K'r  hazarding,  of  (Jod’s  loans  to  us,  and  therefore,  forgetfulness  of 
our  stew  ardship.  We  have  no  right  to  overtask  or  to  distract  the  mind, 
nor  to  expose  ourselves  to  bodily  danger  without  a  distinct  call  of 
duty  :  since  neither  our  minds  or  bodies  are  our  own,  but  are  bought 
with  a  price.  Our  friends  and  neighbours,  also,  have  a  sort  of  proprty 
or  interest  in  them,  which  it  is  unjust  in  us  to  neglect,  or  not  to 
n*cognise. 

And,  finally,  here  is  a  comfortable  thought,  beneath  which 
we  may  lie  down,  and  it  is  not  a  Jonah’s  gourd  either. 

/  had  much  rather  he  left  to  what  some  term  “  the  vucovenauted 
mercies  of  (lody**  than  to  the  covenanted  mercies  of  some  men — even  of 
some  gfHHl  and  devout  men — of  every  or  any  communion,  when  their 
theological  cretHl  lias  full,  unhesitating  sway. 

AN  e  are  very  thankful  for  this  little,  w'eighty,  valuable  book. 
“There  are  some  books  of  gold,”  said  John  Newton,  “and 
“  some  of  silver ;  but  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  bank-notes.” 
Thoughts  at  Sereufg^Htue  is  a  little  nugget  of  gold ;  not  much 
of  it,  but  what  there  is  of  it — gold. 


